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TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 
Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS, carefully and pro uptly 
typewritten by Rayxe & Co., 40, Norfo'k Street, Strand, W.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 


WILMINGTON VILLA, good residential 


House, with Paddocks, with or without about 13 acres old 
grass land.—Apply, Fo.xineron Estate Office, Polegate, Sussex. 


OUTH of FRANCE. — Rey. LEON 

BOST, B.D., Salies de Béarn, Basses Pyrénées, RECEIVES 

YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLEMEN ‘as Boarders or Pupils. French, 
Classics, &c. Healthy, bracing climate. Best references. 


XFORD.—A University Lecturer, living 

in the best part of Oxford, receives a YOUNG LADY, as 
Boarder or Pupil. into her Family. Modern languages.—Address K., 
care of Messrs. Terry & Co, 6, HattonGarden, B.C. 000 
J OHN VARLEY’S WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS of IBDTA and CEYLON. This charming 


Exhibition CLOSES SATURDAY, 27th May. Nowon View. The 
JAPANESE GALLERY, 28, New Bond Street, W. 





ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE, 

20, Hanover Square, W.—On WEDNESDAY, the 3ist inst., at 
4.30 p.m., the Fifth LECTURE of the current Series will be given by 
WILLIAM KNIGHTON, Esy., LL.D., Vice-President, on “ GOG and 
MAGOG.” Percy W. Ames, Secretary. % 


R THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the Society, for the 
Election of President, Council, &c , will be held, by. permission of the 
Chancellor _and Senate, in the HALL of _ the UNIVERSITY of 
LONDON, Burlington Gardens, on MONDAY, the 29th of May, 1893, 
at half-past 2 o'clock p.m. During the Meeting the Royal Medals 
and other Awards for the Encouragemert of Geographical Science and 
Discovery will be presented. 


CATALOGUES 
FYOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Savane. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIEITA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 
AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


BOOKBUYERS are invited to send for 
_, CATALOGUE of interesting SECOND-LAND BOOKS, just 
published (post free). It includes Pines Horace, “Post Est,” full 
morocco ; scarce Pamphlets by Geo. Eliot, Professor Ruskin, and A. C. 
Swinburne. Also early editions of esteemed authors, &., &.— 
Tromas Carver, 6, High Street, Hereford. 











COLLEGEFO BOYS OR GIRLS, WITH POSSESSION. 
OXFORDSHIRE, on the borders of BUCKS, 36 miles from 
London, 


THE AMERSHAM HALL ESTATE, of 


20 ACRES, CAVERSHAM-on-THAMES, near READING, 
comprising a remarkably well-built, conveniently arranged, and com- 
modious MODERN MANSION of very pleasing appearance, con- 
taining 4 handsome Reception Rooms, 5 large and lofty Class Rooms, 
noble Dining Hall, 32 we 1-proportioned Bedrooms, Kitchens, ample 


Farm buildings, iarge Swimming Bath, capital Cottages, highly _pro- 
ductive Gardens, charming Grounds, ornamentally timbered Park 


and a picturesque Lodge, with a total area of TWENTY ACRES, 
occupying @ magnificent position on the high ground above the 
VILLAGE of CAVERSHAM and the RIVER THAMES, with a 
southern aspect, a remarkably healthy soil and subsoil, one mile aud 
a half from the prosperous town of Reading, and the Great Western, 
South Western, and South Eastern Railway Stations, less than one 
hour’s ride from Paddingtor 


purpose it is admirably adapted, or it is suitable for a LADIES’ 
COLLEGE, a CONVALESCENT HOME, a HOSPITAL, or other 
Institution ; or the removal of the School premises would leave a 
commodious and choice GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE of very 
pleasing appearance, with charming surroundings, and 13 acres of 


of Nine Picturesque Residences. ‘ 
It will (unless previously sold privately) 


BE SOLD BY AUCTION 


BY 
MESSRS. HASLAM & SON, 
At the QUEEN’S HOTEL, READING, 
On TUESDAY, June 13th, at 3 o’clock, 
As a whole, or in Lots. 

Particulars, plans, views, and conditions of Sale may be obtained at 
the Queen’s Hotel, Reading ; of Messrs. Waternovse & Co., Solicitors, 
1, New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London; or of Messrs. Hasiam & Sow, 
Auctioneers aud Surveyors, Friar Street Chambers, Reading. 


Tv y 
HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The 
following EXAMINATIONS will be held at OWENS 
COLLEGE, MANCHESTER ; UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVER- 
POOL; and YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS, in June :— 

An Entrance Examination in Arts (introductory to the Faculty of 
Medicine) on Monday, June I9th, and foilowing days. 

n Entrance Examination in Arts (introductory to the Faculty of 
Music). on Monday. June 19th, and following days, 

A Preliminary Examination (introductory to the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, and Laws), on Thursday, June 15th, and following days. 

The examination fee (£2), accompanied by a list of the subjects taken, 
must be sent to the Rectstrar (from whom conditions of entrance and 
further particulars can be obtained) on or before June 1}. 

Manchester, May, 1893. 


BERDARE HALL, RESIDENCE for 


WOMEN STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
SOUTH WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 





Principal: Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 

Board and Residence £35 per annum, College Tuition fee £10 per 
annum. One Scholarship of £35, one of £50, four of £25, one of £20, 
one of £15, and Twelve Exhibitions of £11 1s., will be offered at the 
University College Entrance Examination in September.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Prixcrra before September Ist. 








THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects o Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, Xe. 

For Prospectus, &e., apply to the Secreranry, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


“BLACK AND WHITE.” 
ME: HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO. 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued daily, with Technical Assistants. Students join at any 


ime. 
Special arrangements for Private Instruction.—123, Victoria Street, 
S.W. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


prepared to undertake the Printing and Publishing of first-class 
Newspapers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, &c, in the best style. 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, and they 
employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the premises 
for Editorial Offices, free Advertising and Publishing Departments 
conducted. Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London.” 


FRARD, S. anv P., 
PIANOFORTE AND HARP MAKERS 
by Royal Warrant 
to 
Her Majesty the QUEEN and the PRINCE and PRINCESS of 
WALES. 
“The Instruments for the Refined. 
The New Models may be HIRED, or may be 
Purchased on the Three Years’ System. 


8. & P. ERARD, 
8 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON W. 





and very complete Offices, Stabling (4 loose boxes), Carriage House, | 


Lands, Tennis Lawns, Cricket and Football Grounds, Pine Plantation, | 


A. 
This unique and valuable Property has for many years been most | 
successfully occupied as HIGH-CLASS BOYS’ SCHOOL, for which | 


well-timbered Park and Plantation Land, available for the erection | 


&e.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers | 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., are | 


GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 


WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


SELECTIONS FROM RUSKIN. 


In 2 vols. of about 500 pages each, crown Svo, 63, each 
(sold separately). With 2 Portraits. 

| VOL. I., to be issued early in June, will cleal 
with Scenes of Travel, Characteristics of Nature, 
Painting and Poetry, Painters and Pictures, 
Architecture and Sculpture, Ethical and Didactic 
Subjects. 

VOL. II., which will be ready early in July, 

| will treat of Art, Education, Ethics, Economy, 

; and Religion. 

There will be a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 

| large post 8vo, limited to 250 copies, on Arnold’s 

| unbleached Hand-made Paper, with Portraits on 

India paper, 30s. the 2 vols. (not sold separately). 











NOW READY. 


THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE ; 


OR, 
The Architecture of the Nations of Europe 
considered in its Association with 
Natural Scenery and National Character. 


Reprinted from “ Loudon’s Magazine” for the First Time in 
Book Form. 

In One Volume, of 280 pages, with Chromo- 
Lithograph Frontispiece, 14 Plates in 
Photogravure from unpublished Drawings by 
the Author, and 9 Full-page and other 
New Woodcuts, 4to, cloth, 21s. 


The following Three Works are uniform, and contain 
al/ the Plates as in the Original Editions ;— 


MODERN PAINTERS. In 5 volumes, 
with all the Woodcuts, 1 Lithograph, and 89 Full-page 
Steel Engravings. The Text is that of the 1873 Edition, 
with all the Author’s subsequent Notes, and a New 
Epilogue. Cloth, £6 6s. the five volumes, 


THE STONES of VENICE. Complete 


Edition (imperial 8vo), 3 vols , with the 53 Plates and the 
Text as Originally issued. Cloth, £4 4s. the three vols. 


THE SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Sixth Edition. ‘With the 14 Original Plates. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


EXAMPLES of the ARCHITECTURE 
of VENICE. Selected and Drawn to Measurement from 
the Edifices. With the Text and the 16 Plates (10 Steel 
Engravings and 6 Lithographs) as originally published, 
in cloth cover (unbound) atlas folio (about 25 in, by 17in.), 
£2 2s. 


ARROWS of the CHACE: being a Col- 


lection of the Scattered Letters of JOHN RUSKIN, 
With added Preface by the Author. Published chiefly in 
the Daily Newspapers during the years 1810-80. In 
2 vols., cloth, 8vo, 2Cs. the 2 vols. (Not sold separately.) 


The POEMS of JOHN RUSKIN. 


Written between the ages of 7 and 26. 
With an Appendix of Later Poems. 

Now First Collected from Original Manuscript and Printet 
Sources, and arranged in Chronological Order, with 
Notes, Biographical and Critical. 

In 2 vols., of 324 and 370 pages, with 23 Piates never before 
published, from Drawings by the Author, illustrative of some 
places mentioned in the Text, and Facsimiles of Two Poems 
and an Early Letter to his Father. 

The ORDINARY EDITION, with all the Plates, 4to, 
cloth, 30s. 

An Edition, with Facsimiles only, crown Svo, cloth, 10s. ; 
| roan, gilt edges, 153. 





| GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington; 
| and 8, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London. 
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_ THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE BLACK DOMINO. 
Messrs. Charles Glenney, Arthur Williams, W. L. Abingdon, 
J. W. Cockbura, T. B. Thalberg, John Le Hay, Welton Dale, 
C. M. Hallard, &c. ; Mesdames Evelyn Millard, Patrick Camp- 
bell, Clara Jecks, Bessie Hatt« n, Ethel Hope, Ada Rogers, &e. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THI3 EVENING, at 8.15, THE SILVER SHELL. Mr. 

Kendal, Messrs. F. H. Macklin, J. E. Dodson, C. M. York, 

Oscar Adye, G. P. Huntley, H. Sturge, H. Deane, E. Grace, 

G. H. Gray, V. Everard, &c, ; Mesdames Annie Irish, Florence 

penne, Adrienne Dairolles, Barbara Huntley, and Mrs. 
endal. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE AMAZONS. Messrs. Fred. 
Kerr, Elliot, J. Beauchamp, Quinton, Compton Coutts, R. 
Nainby, Weedon Grossmith ; Misses Rose Leclercq, Ellaline 
'Terriss, Pattie Browne, Caldwell, Hanbury. At%.15, OUR 
SMOKING CONCERT. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, THE BAUBLE SHOP. Mr. 
Charles Wyndham, Messrs. C. W. Somerset, 8. Valentine, 
W. Blakeley, W. Il. Day, A. Aynesworth, D. 8. James, H. 
Lebreton, C. Garry, C. Chinn; Mesdames Fanny Enson, 
Louise Moodie, Elis Jeffreys, and Mary Moore. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 815, SECOND EDITION of IN 
TOWN. Messrs. Arthur Roberta, Eric Lewis, Payne, Min- 
shull, Bantock, Rimma, Vaughan; Misses Grey, Davis, 
Cutler, Gilpin, Hobson, Lloyd, Massey, Hamer, Simmons, 
Cannon, Henderon, Dene, Astor, Robina, Sinden, and Miss 
Florence 8t. John, At7.45, THE CROSSING SWEEPER. 


GARRICK THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8, DIPLOMACY. Mr. Bancroft, 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. G. Hare, Mr. 
R. Cathcart, Mr. E. Mayeur, and Mr. John Hare ; Mies Kate 
Rorke, Miss Olga Nethersole, Lady Monckton, Miss Luck, 
and Mrs. Bancroft. 


GLOBE THEATRE, 
Lessee, W. 8. Penley. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. 8. 
Penley, Messrs. Walter Everard, Ernest Hendrie, H. Farmer, 
Cecil Thornbury. and Perey Lyndal; Misses Ada Branson, 
Audrey Ford, ik. Cudmore, and Miss Mabel Lane. At 8, 
CONFEDERATES. 

—, HAYMARKET THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 83, A WOMAN OF NO 
IMPORTANCE. Mr. and Mrs. Tree, Miss Julia Neilson, 
Miss Rose Leclereq, Miss Le Thiére, Miss Horlock, Miss 
Kelly, and Mrs. Bernard Beere ; Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. Kemble, 
Mr. Allan, Mr. Clark, Mr. Lawford, &c. 

LYCEUM THEATRE, 

EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, BECKET. Mr. Irving, Messrs. 
William Terriss, Cooper, Howe, Bishop, Holloway, Tyars, 
Haviland, Hague, Johnson, Beaumont, Bond, Lacy, Archer 
Robertson, Tabb, Davis, Craig, Harvey, Belmore, and Lorriss 
Miss Kate Phiillips, Miss Genevieve Ward, and Miss Ellen 


Terry. 
SATURDAY, at 9.15, THE BELLS. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20,THE MAGIC KING. Messrs. 
Norman Salmond, Fred Kaye, E. Wareham, and Harry 
Monkhouse ; Mescames Susie Vaughan, Mabel Love, Stanley, 
Courtenay, and Miss Annie Schubert. At 7.50, THE 
BURGLAR AND THE JUDGE. Messrs. Charles Brook- 
field and Fred Kaye. 

SAVOY THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, JANE ANNIE, Messrs. Rut 
land Barrington, L. Gridley, W. Passmore, Scott Fishe. 
seg sang \—\)~ Mesdames Decima 
Moore, Dorothy Vane, F. Perry, E. Owen, J.58 ra, ] 
Bell, and Rosina Brandram. ee ee 


SHAVTESBURY THEATRE. 
’ A new musics! farcieal comedy, in two acts, entitled 
MOROCCO BOUND. Libretto by Arthur Branscombe. 
Lyrics and music by Adrian Ross and Osmund Carr, collabo- 
rateurs in “In Town” and * Joan of Are.” ‘ 


STRAND THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, NIOBE (ALL SMILES) 
Mesars. Harry Paulton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Ross, George 
Hawtrey, and A. C. Mackenzie ; Misses Beatrice Lamb, Helen 
Ferrers, G. Esmond, I. Goldsmith, C. Zerbiri, Eleanor May 
and Cynthia Brooke. At 8, NO CREDIT, Misses Esmond 
and (ioldemith ; Mr. Hawtrey, &c. 

TOOLE'S THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45. WALKER, LONDON. Mr. 
J. L. Toole; Meesrs. C. M. Lowne, Crcil Ramsey, Seymour 
Hicks, G. Shelton; Miases E. Johnstone, BE. Liston, M. Brough 
A. Kingsley, I. Vanbrugh. At &, HOMLURG, ‘ 


. he SQUARE THEATRE. 

Ts ENING, at 845, MAM'’ZELLE NI{TOUCHE. 

Mr, Frank Wyatt, Messrs. Brownlow, Play fair, James, Willes, 

Humphery, and Robert Pateman; Miss Violet Melnotte, 

- + Elsie ——- ee Melville, Irene Rickards, 
ora Thorne, Orford, Carlyle, s Mis ay Yohe. At & 

ey ord, Carlyle, and Miss May Yobe. At 8, 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

si A. and 8. Gatti, Lessees and Managers, 

THIS EVENING, at 9, FORBIDDEN FRUIT. Messrs. 
Charle; Groves, H. Reeves Smith, Julian Cross, J. Northcote, 
_ Eetea. ~ or err ; eiianee Norreys, Mogeie Duggan, 

. gland, and Lottie Venne. At 7.55, SMOKE, : 
Northeote, Miss St. Maur, &c. . ilies 





THE “BORDER” 


READY JUNE Ist. 


[VANHOE. 


WAVERLEY. 


2 vols. 


Twelve Etchings by AD. LALAUZE, 
Introduction and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 





Lonpon: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, Kine Wittram Srreer, Srranp. 


MUDIE’s | 
SELECT | 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, | 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
50 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t., E.C. 


a Tr + 7) 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

A Selection of the published Theological and Philosophical Writings 
of this Eminent Author—treating of the True Doctrine of the Trinity 
as centred in the Lord Jesus Christ; the Divinity of the Sacrec 
Seriptures in their inner, spiritual, sense; the Origin, Nature, and 
Destiny of Man: Heaven, the Intermediate State, and Hell; the 
Creation of the Universe; the Origin of Evil; and other important 
subjects—is possessed by every Free Public Library in the United 
Kingdom, or ean be acquirel by application to the Swedenborg 
Society. The Volumes can also be obtained by order through any 
Bookseller or direct from the Publishing Office. 

A fully Descriptive Catalogue gratis and post free. 

London : James Sreis, Agent for the Swedenborg Society, 


36, Bloomsbury Street, W.C 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Ssconp Eprrioy, crown Svo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. 
“Tt is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 

truth.”— Christian World. 


Loxvon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 


21 anp 22, Furnivay Srraexr. E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
r ’ 
BLRKEBEOK BANK, 
. Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London 

TWO-AND-A-ILALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSIT 
repavable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when pot drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SUARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 

deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post frec 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





| The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Connon, olman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘SprinG,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provide: 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE. COMPANY , LONDON 


ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
M ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W-C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process 
for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordina’ Book Illustrations. 
Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. have 
the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view Priccs 
on application. 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 

Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c.,&¢. 


at a moderate cost. sam 
Specimens and price list on application. 


Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 








To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


BRAND & 00.’S Al SAUCE, 
ours, - PRESERVED ‘PROVISIONS 


PporreD MEA TS, and YORK and GAME 
Ss. " Also, 


FRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, — 
rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
~—GAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS - 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
M4 YFAIR 


, W. 
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‘LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE. 


DAPHNIS and CHLOE. By Longus. A 
most sweet and pleasant Pastoral Romance for Young 
Ladies, done into English by GEO. THORNLE#Y, Gent, 
An Edition of 200 Copies, prin:ed on Hand-made Paper, 


with 37 Woodcuts and numerous Initial Letters in the | 


Italian manner, designed and engraved on the wood 
by Charles Ricketts and Charles Shannon. Small 4to, 
£2 2s. net. (All sold.) [Ready on Monday. 
*.* The quaint and hearty translation by George Thornley, 
not hitherto reprinted, will be unexpurgated. An attempt has 
been made throughout to emulate the build and style of the 
tinest Italian books. 


FLEET STREET ECLOGUES. By John 
DAVIDSON, 300 only. Feap. 8vo, buckram, 5s, net. 

“‘ None of our younger poets has published a book so full 
of creative energy, of fancy and imagination so compact, of 
poetic glamour so irresistible, so marked from end to end 
by the careless fecundity of power.”— Dai’y Chronicle. 

‘**More than 300, we hope, are fit to appreciate the real 
beauty and origivality of thought in much that Mr, David- 
son has put into this volume.”—St, James's Gazette. 


POEMS DRAMATIC and LYRICAL. By 
JOHN LEICESTER WARREN, LORD DE TABLEY, 
M.A,, F.S.A. 
designed by C, 8S. Ricketts. Printed by Constables. 
Second Edition. Small Svo, 7s, 6d. net. 

**Lord De Tabley’s inspiration is, for the most part, spon- 
taneous, individual, and genuine.”—Times. 
‘Strength without strain is, then, the characteristic of 

Lord De Tabley’s poetry.” 

Mr. LE GALLIENNE in Nineteenth Century. 
“This poem (Jael) alone will give Lord De Tabley a high 
place among contemporary poets.”— Atheneum. 


THE RHYTHM of LIFE, and other Essays. | 


By Mrs. MEYNELL. Second Edition. Fecap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. A few of the 50 Copies on Large Hand-made 
Paper (First Edition) remain, 12s, 6d. net. 


‘“‘ Mrs. Meynell packs into two or three little pages enough 


thought to equip most modern writers for a lifetime.’ 
St. James's Gazette, 
“A reticence, fulness, and effectiveness of expression which 
place her in the very front rank of living writers in prose.” 
Mr. COVENTRY PATMORE in the Fortnightly Review. 


putable and hitherto unspoken.” — Pal! Mail Gazette. 


A POET’S HARVEST HOME, with an After- 


math, By WM. BELL-SCOTT, 300 copies, fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


* Thoughtful, clear cut in form, giving an artist’s view of | 


their subjects.” —Scotsman. 


IN the KEY of BLUE, and other Prose 
Essays. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. With 
Cover (Hyacinths and Laurel) designed by C. 8. Ricketts. 
Printed at the Ballantyne Press, Second Edition, 
Thick crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

Fall of illumination and charm.”—Literary World. 
The work of a sound and sensible critic.” 
National Observer. 
“Whatever subject he writes upon we feel a confidence 


that he treats it with a full knowledge of all its relations, | 


Culture has done its perfect work and endowed him with 
its greatest gift—the sense of proportion.”— Academy. 


A FELLOWSHIP in SONG. By Alfred 
HAYEs, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, and NORMAN 
GALE, Printed at the Rugby Press, on Hand-made 
Paper. 300 copies, 10s. 6d. net. (Ali sold.) 
copies Large Paper, 30s. net. (All sold.) 

[Ready on Monday. 


THE SONNET in ENGLAND, and other 
Essays, by JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE.  ‘itle-page 
and Cover designed by Austin Young. 600 copies (550 
on sale), 5s, net. Also 59 copies Large Paper, 12s, 6d, 

et. 

The other Essays comprise “A Pre-Raphaelite Magazine 
(The Germ), ‘‘ Leigh Hunt: the Man and the Writer,” 
‘The Poetry of Common Sense,” “Robert Buchanan as 

: Poet,” and “ HAWKER OF MORWENSTOW.” 

es Clearly an accomplished critic,” — Spectator. 

An eminently readable book, full of clear intelligence 
and graceful appreciations.” — Academy. 
Characterized by a high and pure enthusiasm for litera- 
ture, and a sonorous style which is sometimes majestic.” 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


Also 50 


5 Illustrations, and Cover of Petals | 


THE ELOPING ANGELS: a Caprice. By 
WILLIAM WATSON,  Title-Page and Cover designed 
by Warrington Hogg. Printed by Constables. Second 
Edition, Square 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘Displays to the full that grace of thought and distine 
tion of expression which we have learned to associate with 
the efforts of his muse.” —T'imes, 

** 4 genuine work as poetry, and, despite its audacity and 
its theme, wholesome and sweet in feeling.’ —Scotsman. 

** Deliciously humorous.” —Liverpool Mercury. 


EXCURSIONS in CRITICISM: being some 
Prose Recreations of a Rhymer. By WILLIAM 
WATSON. Printed by Miller & Son. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“We can all appreciate a writer who, possessing the 
courage of his opinions, is so well able to give to those 
opinions adequate literary expression.”—Saturday Review, 

*“* Well restrained and suggestive passages abound in these 
essays, and the independent attitude of the writer is worthy 
of all commendation "—Svyeaker. 

“He modestly calls them ‘the prose recreations of a 
rhymer,’ but they are in reality the work of a very accom- 
plished critic and a brilliant writer.”— Times, 


’ 

THE PRINCE'S QUEST, and other Poems. 
By WILLIAM WATSON, With Bibliographical Note 
added. Second Edition. Feap. Svo, 4s. 6d. net, 

*‘ Delights us by its atmosphere of purity and romance.” 
Literary World, 
“The man (or boy) who wove these bewitching stanzas 
was unmistakably a power in the world of song.” 
Westminster Gazette. 
“The poet was even then acquiriog that manner of his 
own which is now so marked.”—New Keview. 


POEMS. ByMrs. Meynel!l. Second Edition. 
Fcap., 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. A few of the 50 Copies on Large 
Hand-made Paper (First Edition) remain, 12s. Gd, net. 

‘* Mrs. Meynell’s verses are full of de icate and original 
thought, for the most part faultlessly expressed.” 
Mr, COVENTRY PATMORE, in the Mv: tnightly Review. 
**Some of the poems are worthy to hold a high and a per- 


‘On every page you stumble upon a truth which is indis- | manent place among the noblest poetry which this genera- 
| tion has produced.”—Literary 


, 


orld, 

* All that a tender imagination, all that admirable reserve 
and simplicity of diction can contribute to poetry is here 
present.” —Guardian, 


THE POEMS of ARTHUR HENRY HAL- 


LAM, together with his Essay “ON SOME of the 
CHARACLrERISTICS of MODERN POETRY, and on the 
LYRICAL POEMS of ALFRED TENNYSON,” reprinted 
from the Englishman's Magazine, 1831. Edited with an 
Introduction by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 550 
Copes (500 for sale), Small 8vo, 5s. net. Also 50 Copies 
Large Paper, 12s, 6d. net. (All sold). (Ready next week. 


*.* Will not be reprinted. 


LIBER AMORIS; or, the New Pygmalion. 
By WILLIAM HAZLITT. With an Introduction by 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, Vignette of the Madonna 
reproduced. Printed at the Rugby Press. 500 Copies, 
12mo, 5s. net. (All sold.) Also 50 Copies, large post, 

(All sold.) [Ready next week, 


*,* Will not be reprinted, 


UNDER the HAWTHORN, and other Verses. 
By AUGUSTA DE GRUCHY, With Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. Printed at the Rugby Press. 300 Copies. 
Crown $yo, 5s. net. Also 30 Copies on Japanese vellum. 
15s. net. [Ready on Monday. 


ENGLISH POEMS. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
Printed by Constables. Second Edition. 12mo, 5s. net, 
‘His volume is a distinct enrichment of our literature.” 
Prof. Minto in the Bookman, 
**Most true and deep and touching,” 
Saturday Review, 
“Rhyme, rhythm, and diction are worthy of a writer of 
ability and high ambition.”—Athenwum. 


12s. 6d, net. 


*,* The Books announced as ail sold have been entirely subscribed by the Trade whilst in preparation. 
They can, of course, be obtained of the Booksellers. 


Loxpox: ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE, Vico Srnerr, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


SEFTON: a Descriptive and Historical Account. 


Comprising the Collected Notes and Researches of the late Rev. Engelbert Horley, M.A., 
late Member Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, Rector 1871-1883, 
Together with the Records of the Mock Corporation. 


By W. D. CAROE, M.A. (Cantab.), Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Member Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, and E. J. A. GORDON. 


With 17 Plates and 32 Illustrations in the Text. 


Royal 8yo, 31s, 6d. 


Loxpoy : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


MESSRS. BLACKIE & SON beg to 
announce a new edition of Shakespeare under 
the title of ‘‘ The Warwick Shakespeare.’”’ ‘The plays 
most commonly read in Higher Schoo!s and Colleges 
will be issued in separate volumes, and the text of each 
play, which will be reasonably expurgated, will bo 
accompanied by an Introduction, Notes, and a 
Glossary. ‘The chief characteristic of this edition will 
be the prominence given to the literary and «xsthetic 
view, as distinct from the merely philological. At the 
same time the philological side will not be neglected. 
The Introduction will be divided into clearly marked 
sectious, the literary and critical matter being thus 
separated from questions of date, authorship, Cc. 


The editing has been entrusted to competent scholars 
of literary as well as academic distinction. 


The following plays will be issued immediately :— 


RICHARD the SECOND. Edited by 
C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., Professor of English at 
University College, Aberystwith, Examiner to the 
University of London, formerly Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


MACBETH. Edited by Edmund K. 
CHAMBERS, B.A., formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, Chancellor’s English Essayist, 1891. 


JULIUS CHSAR. Edited by Arthur D. 


INNES, M.A., formerly Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 


** Other plays are in active preparation. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Liurep, 
Orv Bary. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No, 932.—JUNE, 1893, — 28. 6d. 

CONTENTS :—Cotrosies, Tanirves, AnD Traps Tarartizs. 
——Two Prixcessks or tue Hovse or Bourson. — 
Summers anp Winters At BatMawnarrrs.— No. VI.—— 
Tus Exreniences or A Woman JournnaAList.——Eartscourt, 


chaps. xxi.-xxiv.—-Epwarp Burye-Joxes: nis Art Anp 


InrLuence.—History anp Portrry or tue &corrisit 
Borprr. GreyeraAu Witiiam Tamuey.--— Nores on 
Scortisn Mxpicine 1s Tue Days or Querx Mary, by 


Professor Grainger Stewart. Tue Goversuest Anp Home 


Rute, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Evixsunou anv Lonpen. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


Price One Shilling. 
JUNE, 1893. 
Among the contents will be found— 

SELINA’S BIVOUAC. By W. Wanpe Powter. 

THE CATHEDRAL of SWIFT. By Katuanine Tysay. 
FIVE ENGLISH POETS —VI. Ideas and Ieals. By 

NNES. 
SUN-RAYS and STAR-BEAMS.—III, Radiant Wavelets. 
GIBERNE, 
A SPRING VILLEGIATURA., 





Artuur D 
By AgNes 


By E. C. Vansirrart. 


A GIRLS DIARY of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Cuarvorre Fuaspon, 

ST. WILLIBRORD’S DANCE at ECHTERNACH. 

CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY: Clive and Dupleix. By 


Cc. M. Yoree. 
IN an ORCHARD. Chaps. VIL-VIII. By Karuartne 8. Macgvorp, 
A QUIET HAVEN. By Curistian Burke, 
HOMES for the LITTLE ONES. 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS, QUESTIONS, and RULES. 


LOT 18, a New Novel by DOROTHEA GERARD, 
will commence in the July Number. 


London: A. D. Ixxes & Co., 31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand. 








NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 


Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,”’ ‘The Unchanging 


Christ,” &e. 
London: ALEXANDER & Suerucanp, Furnival Street, B.C. 


— 





452 


RICHARD | BENTLEY % SON’ 


cS ‘Ty. 


Now rei .dy, price One Shilling 


THE 


TEMPLE BAR MA GA ZINE » 


Contents for JUNE, 


Il. DIANA TEMPEST. 


Chaps. Tm IX. 
i. “UNTO the THIRD and FOUR TH Gu*ERATION. % 


lit. LADY MARY WORTL BY MONTAGU. 
1V. THE EYE of the BALTI 


Vv. THS BLACKSMITH 


VI. RENT DAY. 


VII. BALLADB of the SCHOOLBOY SQUIRE. 


Vill. THE 
[X, OUT of BLOOM, 


WRITINGS cf JOSEPH GLANVILL. 


X. HURST of HUR3ITCOTE. 


XL. ANALOGY, 
XU. THE PASSOVER 
Fuggestions. 


XiTt, A MAN MISJUDGED. 
XIV. TITE GREATER GUORY. Cras 


HAGADAIL: 


Thoughts and 


XIL-XVL. 


NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of MUSIC. To the 


Time of the Troubadours. 
A New and Revised Edition. 


Ry J. F. ROWBOTHAM. 
In 1 vol., crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS. SEVERN.” 


MRS. ELPHINSTONE of DRUM 


By Mra. STEVENSON. 


3 vols., crown Svo. 


Author of “Juliet,” &c. Ia | 


NOW READY. 


DUAL LIVES. By 


J. ©. Chil- 


LINGTON. 3 vols., crown 8vo. : = 
* One of the most. original and powerful novels that have lished works of fietion.”"—Daily Telegraph 


appesred in the cour: 


: of the current spring.” 


Dai Telegraph. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN OF EDEN.” 


ELSIE’S ART LIFE. By Mrs 


A. M. DIEIML. 
* An extremely ente: 


In 3 vols 
taining 
clusively with the ‘ inside track’ 
allits branches as practi-ed in this country 


. crown Svo, 
book, which @eals almost ex- 


of the musical profession in 
..The anthor 


writes with intimate knowl dge of * the profession,’ the mem- 


bers of which will probably 


peruse her brilliant rovel with 


none the less interest because she manifestly entertains an 


unfavourable opinion of them, and does not = sitate to give | 


it free and full expression. 


ly Telegraph 


A NEW EDITION RE ADY THIS DAY. 


THE SOUL of LILITH. By 


MARIE CORELLI, Author of “ Ardath,” &e, 
In 1 vol., crown Svo, 6a. 


Edition. 


“Mrs. Wood bas certainly an 
rival possesses in the same dey 


art of mov 


Fifth 


l-writing which no 


cee or kind. t is pol, we 


fancy, a common experience for anyone to leave one of these 


novels unfinished.”’—Speelater. 


Berween Ox ano Two Minitos Cortes ot 


MRS. HENRY W00D’S 


NOVELS 


have been sold since publication. 

A Sale excelled only, if exceile}, by that of the 
Novels of Sir Walter Scott & Charles Dickens 
Thirty-four Novels of this favourite Auther can be hal 
separate!y, well printed on good paper, and neitly bound, 
price 3s. Gad. 


EAST LYNNE. 
THE CHANNINGS. 


MKS. HALLIBURTON’S 


TROUBLES. 
THE SHADOW of 
ASHLYDYAT. 
LORD OAKBURN’S 
DAUGHTERS. 
VERNER’S PRIDE, 
ROLAND YORKE. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(first series). 
MILDRED ARKELL. 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 


THE RED COURT 
FARM. 

GEORGE CANTER- 
BURY’S WILL. 


WITHIN the MAZE. 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
LADY ADELAIDE. 
OSWALD CRAY. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(second series). 


(Two Hundred and VFiftiet 


h Thous.) 
ANNE HEREFORD, 
DENE HOLLOW, 
EDINA. 

A LIFE’S SECRET. 

COURT NETHER- 
LEIGH. 

LADY GRACE. 

BESSY RANE, 

PARKWATER. 

THE UNHOLY WISH, 
the FOGGY NIGHE at 
OFFORD, &e. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(third series), 


THE MASTER of GREY- 


LANDS, 
ORVILLE COLLEGE. 
POMEROY ABBEY. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(fourth series). 
ADAM GRAINGER, 
JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(tifth series). 


RiciHAkp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


| 
| 
| 
F 
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$ ‘HURST & BLACKETT’S 


PUBL ICATIONS. 


‘MY CONTEMPORARIES, "1830-1870, 
y WILLIAM ARCHER-SILE! 


rw RE AbY, 62nd Edi ne lyol, roy: ae %, with the Arms beauti- 
fully er ae ol eae 1, ciit edz 


LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


iE for vs. Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY, 
ae Corrected by the Nobilit 
ois sixty- second edition of ‘Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage’ is 
: c mplete in its information, and more convenient in its 
rose ces, &e , than its sixty-one prec lees ‘here is surely 
little room i ft for imp: ovement in future issue: 
a ning Post, Jan. 18, 1892. 
















‘This is the most sum; stuns | rcerage 
itis in every respect kot up with 1 SK 
printi: illustrations, and genera 
to represent equally minute attention 


NEW WORK, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, pric Se, Siaseetal 


‘FAR CATHAY and FARTHER INDIA 


Major. Gen ral A. RUXTON MACMAHON, formerly ILM. 
Polite | Agent at the Court of Ava. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
IN the BALANCE. By G. M. Robins 


(Mrs. 1. BAILLIE REYNOLDS), Author of “The Ides of March,” 
“The Tree of Knowledge,” &e. 3 vols, 


THE SAFFRON ROBE. By Margaret 


B. CROSS, Author of “Thyme ard Rue,” “Stolen Mouey,” &c. 





ur appears 
"—(JUcen, ¢ Jan, 21, 1893, 












v 
“There ¢ are few contemporary works of fiction that afford pleasanter 
uling than this charm ingly-toeld story, which abounds in graphic 
! - wterisation, and shrewd psychological analysis.”--Leily Telegraph 


| DISIN HERITED. By Henry Cresswell, 


Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,” & 


A BROKEN IDOL. By Adeline Ser- 


S E ANT, Author of “ Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,” “ Sir Anthony,” 

3 vols, 
e This exc vellent novel is entitled to rank on a footing of inventive 
and constructive equality with the best of its author's previously pub- 


THE FORBIDDEN SACRIFICE. _ By 


- H. DE yoo ye vg a Michael's F 3 


exo, EDITION Te te REST 
ly Mr. — -ESTER, 


Author of “ Viva,” “My Lordand My 
Lady 


a 

* Written with. the good taste and the gool breeding which are 
characteristic of all Mrs, Forrester’s works, it gives us, in the step- 
mother of Mr. Huntingtower, and in the young lady who gains un- 
limited influence over her daug hter, and is the arest’ of the story, 
two types which reveal at once the “auth rs Se oe me of the workd 
and her self-restraint—for either the one or the other might exsily 
have run into caricature in less skilful hands."— World 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown Svo, unifurmly bound, bevelled boards, each 3s. 64. 

IN the SUNTIME of her | HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 
YOUTH. By Beatrice By the Author of *‘ Jobn 
Whitby. i Halifax, Gentleman.’’ 

A RalNBOW at NIGHT. | MISTRESS BEATRICE 
Ry the author: f “ Mistress COPE. By M E. LeClere. 
Beatrice Cope.” A MARSL in the RANKS. 

JANEDL. By Mra Olip® ant. By Jessie Fothe rgill. 

CABPAR BROOKE'S NINETIE. By theAuthoref 


DAUGIITER. By Adeliae ** Vern,” * Blue Roses,” &e. 

Sergeant. A CROOKED PATIL By 
PART of the PROPERTY. Mra. Alexander 

Ry Beatrice Whitby. ON#& REASON WAY. Ry 


Peatrive Whitby. 
MAHME NOUSLE. By G. 
Manvil'e Fenn 
TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. — IDES of MARCH. Ly 
By Mabel Hart. M. Robins. 


A SELEC TION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY, 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 
BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
JOUN HALIFAX, GENTLE- | CHURISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
MAN | A NOBLE LIFE. 


THE AWAKENING of 
MARY FENWICK. By 
Beatrice Whitby. 


MAN. 
A WoOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. 4 ——-. wos 
\ LIFE for a LIFE. BUNKER ORD. 
xOF HING } NE Sw. | A BR AV bk LADY. 
USTRESS and MATI STUDIES from LIFE. 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDS MM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 
BY THE AUTHOR of “SAM SLICK.” 
NATURE and HUMAN|THE OLD JUDGE; or, 
NATURE. | Life in a Colony. 
. : oor . . TRAITS of AMER 
WISE SAWS and MODERN HUMOUR. 
INSTANCES. | The AMERICANS at HOME 
BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


DAVID ELGIN3ROD. | ALEC FORBES, 


ICAN 


ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBLE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
ADAM GRAEME. | LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. | A ROSE in JUNE. 











AGNES. PHBE, JUNIOR, 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 
Lonvon: HURST & BLACKETT, Limirep. 





NOTICE. —The first Large E dition o of 
“FAITH and CRITICISM”: 


ssays by Congregationalists, was 
exhausted immediately after Pub- 
lication. A Second Edition wiil 
be ready next week Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


*A noteworthy manifesto..... These cssayists are full of 
the spirit of the new time....... The dominant tone of the 
ess1t¥8 is one of buoyant hopefulness, of exultant, and cne 
might say of costng, | ae. °— Christian World. 


VISION and DUTY. By the Rev. 
©. A. BERRY. of Wolverhampton. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Crown Sve, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

* Volume XVI. ia the ‘‘ PREACHERS OF THE 

AGE” SERIES. 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT, By Capt. 
. T. MAHAN, Author of “ The Influence of Sea Power 
ek History,” &c. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“=@ apt Mahan’s book is admirable both as a picture of the 
Admiral himself and as gathering up the lessons of strategy 
and conduct oa are to be learat from a survey of his 
career.”— Zin 


The HISTORY of SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


from its Foundation to the Year ef its Jubilee; witha 
Chronological Summery «f “a the mincipal events of 
interest up t» date. Ly EDWIN HODDEX&, Author of 
“George Fife Angas, Father and Founder of South 
Ausiralia,’’ &e, With Maps. 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 24 
‘Mr. Hodder’s volumes form a valuable contribution to 
the story of the rise uf * Greater Britain.’ ’—Tim<s. 


JAPAN AS WE SAW IT. By Miss 
M. BICKERSTELT. With Preface by the Right Rev. 
the LORD BISHOP of EXETER. Fully illustrated by 
Reproductions from Photographs. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2is. 

“Miss bicker-teth records with intelligence her observations 
of Japanese character and custom, and conveys incidentally 

a correct idea of the curious anl, aecthetically so akin, 

rather painful process of Europeanisation thr ugh which the 

Japanese are nuw passiog.”’— Zines. 


LONDON’S WORLD'S FAIR, 1893, 


and great Social, Political. and Motal Exposition. By 
CHARLES EYRE PasCOr and FRED PEGRAM. 
lilustrated by a Series of Original Mustrations of ail 
the Current Iupies, Fads, and Fashions of London. by 
Fred Pegram. foyal Svo, in attractive cvloured 

wrapper, 14. 
“The bovk should have a big success, f.r it combines 
amusement with instruction in a manner Gistinetly original.” 

Review of Reviews 


MEMOIR and LETTERS of CHARLES 
SUMNER. By EDWARD IL. PIERCE. Vol HL 
(1815-1860) and Vel. LV. (1859-1874), with Portraits. 
2 vols., royal Svo, cloth, ?63. 

“*These vulumes may bs commended to the student of 

American history aad character.”’-— Gl he, 


THE GLACIAL NIGHTMARE and 


the FLOOD: a Second Appeal t» Common Sense fron 
the Extrava; gance of some Recent Geology. By Sir 
HENRY #&. MOWORTHL, K. C.LE, M.P., &c, Authr 
of “The Mammoth and the Fiood, %s &e. 2 vols , demy 
va, cloth, 304 

** Toe book is one which no geologist can neglee!.””— Zi 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
WILFRED WAIDE, BARRISTER and 





NOVELIST. By RICHARD PENDEREL. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A POLISH CONSPIRACY; or, a 


Wandering Star. By F. DU TERRE (Denzil Van-), 
Author of * From the Dead.” Crowa &Svv, cloth, 6s. 
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No. 1099, New Series. 


Tux Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PusiisHER, and 
not to the Error. 


LITERATURE. 


The Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance. By 
John Owen. (Sonnenschein. ) 


To commend the scholarship or the candour 
of Mr. John Owen to readers of the AcapEmy 
is superfluous, however grateful the office 
might be to the individual writer. Those 
of us whose humble request it is that we 
should be allowed to call ourselves Chris- 
tians must needs make much of such a 
champion of intellectual freedom and sin- 
cerity. In his latest book he has again 
served that cause by producing what, so far 
as I know, is unique in English literature: a 
really well-ordered and harmonious history 
of Italian thought from the thirteenth to 
the seventeenth century. For, though he 
may call his work a history of scepticism, 
it is really far more than that. Scepticism, 
to be sure, is a condition of all advance in 
thinking; he cannot be a critic who takes 
everything for granted. But you may find 
scepticism and yet no sceptics; and so here. 
Ido not see that Mr. Owen has treated of 
a single person, with the possible exception 
of Guicciardini, who was first and last a 
sceptic—a Sextus Empiricus, a Frederick II., 
or a Montaigne—a man of whom you could 
predicate nothing but that he doubted. Nor 
does his attempt to give a wider or a vaguer 
meaning to the term (emphasised by his 
deliberate spelling of ‘‘skeptic” while he 
retains ‘‘ ascetic”) help him very much to 
restrict the range of his inquiry. You can 
never strain the word to connote ‘ philoso- 
pher;” for though a sceptic is a truth- 
hunter, with every candid spirit, two other 
qualities seem to set him apart—a certain 
doubt as to the possibility of successful 
inquiry, and a certain indifference as to the 
result in any event. ‘The true sceptic 
regards everything as undecided, even this, 
that everything is undecided.” Among other 
questions he is at times apt to ask whether, 
after all, it matters very much. So that 
when Emerson, with better critical insight 
than usual, lit upon Montaigne as his pattern 
sceptic, he was not narrowing the term but 
defining it. For, if I understand the 
position at all, there is always a suspicion 
of the shrugging shoulder behind the *‘ Que 
scais-je?”’ and the balances, which not only 
sets Montaigne in a class apart from 
Rabelais the satirist on the one side of him, 
but from Pascal the philosopher on the 
other. And any such classification must 


put equally out of court Boccaccio the artist 
and Giordano Bruno the idealist. 

Your sceptic, therefore, from Pyrrho to 
Renan, has been the man who has doubted 
the possibility of discovering truth-absolute. 


———— 


He has even not so much as heard whether 
there be such a truth. Mr. Owen tries to 
refine upon him. He aligns him with the 
mystic and the synthetic philosopher, with 
Scotus Erigena and Abelard, in a way that 
reminds us of Pico della Mirandcla’s 
‘“‘Religio, autem, veritatem habet, Theo- 
logia invenit, Philosophia quaerit.”” He 
gives him philosophy’s unwearied pursuit 
of the Absolute and the One. Granting it 
for the moment, I do not see how that 
composes the difficulty. Such a definition, 
which may very well include Bruno and, 
perhaps, Pomponazzi, cannot possibly be 
stretched tohold also Pulciand Macchiavelli— 
Bruno, the ‘‘ God-intoxicated ” idealist who 
was goaded from the asylum of one dogma to 
spring to that of another, Pulci, the mock- 
ing Pagan, Macchiavelli, the Gallio of the 
Renaissance! If scepticism be less an 
attitude of mind than a gradual develop- 
ment, a slowly opening point of view, Mr. 
Owen might well have styled his book a 
History of Scepticism in Italy, or (with 
better title than Mr. Lecky) of Rationalism, 
or even of Thought; for undoubtedly there 
was a germ in the Middle Age itself which 
made for the doubt, and, indeed, for the 
pessimism of Vanini and of Leopardi. But 
sceptics! I know that Mr. Owen forearms 
himself against the grave charge of calling 
Dante a sceptic. The first half of his book is 
admitted to be precisely a history of Italian 
thought, and deals with a complex and 
many-hued movement with most patient 
lucidity and order. My point is that he 
might have found—had he so desired— 
some very definite sceptics before Guicciar- 
dini. As it is, it seems to me rash to take 
the freethought of the four poets, with 
whom he commences, too seriously. Dante 
and Boccaccio he practically surrenders. 
Petrarch, if anything, was a rationalist 
rather than a sceptic; he argued, but he did 
not doubt. Pulci was a scoffer, with a 
sneaking kindness for naturalism. All four 
(and it is curious that Mr. Owen does not 
take this into account) were artists of the 
pronounced Italian type, sensuous, ever 
leaning to the concrete and the positive, 
religious on impulse, quick to laughter or 
tears, but moved most of all by two root- 
instincts—curiosity and the desire of beauty. 
Now, you may call one and the same lite- 
rary artist Catholic or Protestant, Hegelian 
or Materialist, according as you drop upon 
different passages; but the fact remains 
that, in so far as ho is artist, he is Pagan: 
he posits the divine in natural facts and 
natural acts; he posits it in art, in the 
mere exorcise of his literary faculty, the 
turn of a phrase or the adequacy with 
which he expresses his sense of things. 
Tennyson did well to be angry when certain 
critics reproached him for the sentiments of 
“ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After”; 
Boccaccio went to church and lived indif- 
ferent honest notwithstanding the ‘‘ Three 
Rings”? and one or two very dubious 
novelle. A work of art is a picture of life, 
but it is not a document. And then, over 
and above this, there is the Italian temper 
to be reckoned with. I don’t know where 
I can find this better stated than by Mr. 
Owen himself, or one of his personages. 





That is the advantage of the dramatic form 


when it is handled after Plato’s manner: 
On p. 219 Arundel says : 

“‘T must confess I thought your general 
conclusions were frequently vitiated by a 
tendency too common to all investigations on 
the subject —I mean a disposition to exag- 
gerate, in the direction of free thought, the 
implications derivable from the free speech of 
the Italians. Because, for instance, the old 
Mysteries or the Goliard, or Provencal poetry, 
were redolent of free expression, that seems to 
me no sufficing warrant for inferring that the 
freedom was intended to be taken au pied de la 
lettre. Nothing is more remarkable in the 
Italian temperament—I suppose it belongs to 
all the Latin races—than the disproportion the« 
exists between speech and genuine sentiment.” 
And Harrington adds an excellent com- 
mentary : 

“‘Tts source is an extreme sensitiveness or 
impressionability, which is apt to seem evanes- 
cent, not because it is superficial, but because 
it pertains to a strongly and variously emotional 
nature. Applying the argument to 
Renaissance literature, I should say that the 
expressions of free thought, ¢.g., in the songs of 
the Goliards, or in the Decameron, or Morgante, 
must be taken for what they are—the actual 
sentiments of the writers at the time of writing. 
But we must bear in mind that the errant 
cleric, or Boccaccio or Pulci, might have been 
surprised into very different arguments and 
sentiments at another time.” 


That is very well put indeed. Dr. Trevor 
does not seem able to dispose of the point 
satisfactorily. ‘‘The literature of the 
Renaissance,” he says, “is a bona fide 
expression of extreme licence.” To me, as 
to Harrington, it appears to be an adequate 
expression of the Italian temporament 
envisaging his motley surroundings ; and I 
think Mr. Owen has unduly forced tho 
inference that great moral laxity ensued 
upon it. May it not have been the other 
way? 

Where, then, it is time to ask, are the 
sceptics of tho Italian Renaissance? Well, 
assuming the Emperor Frederick to be dis- 
qualified (and I do not know that all 
Italian history can point to such another), 
we come down to Lorenzo Valla, having 
skipped over Guido Cavalcanti and Poggio. 
Surely Valla was a pattern sceptic! No 
poet, as was Pulci, no professional politician 
with Macchiavelli, no philosopher or pro- 
fessor with Pomponazzi; nothing but a 
critic, a doubter, a man of shrugs. Keep 
back the three poets for a history of Neo- 
Paganism, dismiss Macchiavelli, retain 
Guicciardini, add Valla and Leo Battista 
Alberti and Leo X., and you have a toler- 
able chain of real sceptics from the dawn to 
the zenith of the Ronaissance. And this 
without speaking of Lorenzo and men 
of his stamp, who were tacit sceptics with 
those occasional spasms of acquiescence so 
characteristic of Italians. 

But, as I have tried to show, Mr. Owen 
gives us a much finer thing—a history of 
the Renaissance from the intellectual side. 
He traces, first, the causes which made it 
what it was: a critical estimate of things in 
their relations to each other, a birth of self- 
consciousness, a revival of the Pagan 
attitude based upon the discovery that 
knowledge, opinion, belief, conduct were 
relative, and that ‘‘ man was the measure of 





all things.” This he does by his paragraphs 
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upon the “ Secularisation of Literature.” 
The springs of the process he only hints at. 
But he is right in assigning an important 
part to the failure of the Second Advent 
to do what was confidently expected of it— 
that is, to arrive—and in showing that criti- 
cism was thus provoked of certain other 
sacerdotal pronouncements uo more emphatic 
or positive. He touches, too, upon the 
Crusades, but, rather oddly, omits one of the 
most profound causes of all—the I’ranciscan 
revival. This is rather like discussing 
modern religious thought without any refer- 
ence to Wesley. Emotional rather than in- 
tellectual, that astonishing tide of passionate 
heart-service was the one thing needful to 
compact the piece. Or, to use Carlyle’s 
metaphor, perhaps it was the fire from 
heaven which set the accretions of centuries 
in a blaze. The account of the Goliardic 
poetry and of the civilisation of Provence is 
exceedingly well condensed. More might 
have been made of Provencal scepticism 
(there, as elsewhere, closely allied to mys- 
ticism), and certainly more of Frederick’s 
court at Palermo. But the whole summary 
is delightful reading, and makes one wish 
to have that history of Neo-Paganism from 
Mr. Owen, at all events upon the philoso- 
phical side, where it is very obvious his 
sympathies lie. 

When he comes to work out in detail the 
three remarkable figures of a later day— 
the real matter of his book—Pomponazzi, 
Bruno, and Vanini, the ground shifts; we 
are in the midst of Pantheism and beating | 
up for Spinoza. One is glad to get them, | 
grateful to Mr. Owen for doing the service | 
here that he performed when he rescued | 
Scotus Erigena and Occam from the abyss ; 
but one is driven to ask, how were two, at 
least, of them sceptics? MReally, it does 
seem as if Mr. Owen had confused scepti- 
cism with heterodoxy. But surely, although | 
the doxy of Bruno and Vanini was not that | 
of Rome or Geneva, it was a settled doxy, 
rising in Bruno to a dogmatic idealism very 
much like that of Spinoza. It is difficult to 








| 


a doughty ally in Mr. Owen. Giordano 
Bruno had been befriended earlier, but the 
account of him is exceedingly fine. The 
pages are packed with a closely-reasoned 
digest of his teaching; but here and there 
the author is tempted to be himself, and 
then he is eloquent. The dialogue which 
closes the chapter is one of the best in the 
book. It introduces some hard hitting 
against ‘little systems” of our own, but I 
am sure it is none the worse for that. 
Speaking of what he happily calls Bruno’s 
‘« infinitising ’’ process, he says that it was 
often happily employed against ecclesia tical 
dilettantism. 

‘*‘T often long to ask,’ says Mr. Harrington, 
“about some petty detail of Christian worship, 
or some unimportant matter of doctrine—How 
would it bear the test of the infinite in time 
and space? What would the inhabitants of 
Sirius . . . . think of our squabbles about 
vestments and rubrics, or the charity of the 
Athanasian creed? Whereas the precepts on 
which Christ lays stress have distinctly an 
infinite and eternal character.” 

Mr. Harrington adds, 

‘‘Undoubtedly ; they partake of the old 
formula for universal truth, which, by some 
strange irony, has been adapted to ecclesiastical 
dogma : ‘ quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus’”’ (pp. 337-8). 

This is very much to the point just now. 
The discussion wanders on to Pantheism 
and, finally, to the gracious conceit of the 
“Anima Mundi”; but, much as I should 
like it, I must forbear to quote. It is 
pleasant to feel sure that, under the half- 
playful aspirations of Miss Leycester, there 
rests the broad and large-minded sympathy 
with whatsoever things are lovely and of 
good report, of Mr. John Owen. 

Maverce Hewtert. 








Recollections of Dr. John Brown, Author of 
‘‘Rab and his Friends.” By Alexander 
Peddie, M.D. (Percival.) 


To produce a satisfactory portrait of the | 


of Dr. Brown’s friends, and Dr. Peddie has 
expanded his presidential address, delivered 
before the Harveian Society in 1890, into 
the present volume. 

Dr. Peddie possessed the advantage of 
long and intimate acquaintance with Dr. 
Brown. He first met the subject of his 
memoir when, as boys of twelve, they sat 
together on the pulpit stairs of Rose-street 
Secession Shank, at the induction service— 
at which his father assisted—introducing 
the elder Dr. Brown as pastor of that 
congregation ; they were fellow apprentices 
under Dr. Syme in the Minto House 
Surgical Hospital; and throughout life they 
remained attached friends, closely associated 
in their professional pursuits. 

Dr. John Brown, born at Biggar, Lanark- 
shire, on September 22, 1810, came of a 
family of distinguished dissenting clergy- 
men. His father, the Rev. Dr. John 
Brown, was Secession minister of Biggar, 
and afterwards of Rose-street and Brough- 
ton-place congregations in Edinburgh ;. his 
grandfather, the Rev. John Brown of 
Whitburn, was a well-known divine and 
author; and his great-grandfather was the 
Rev. John Brown of Haddington, compiler 
of The Self-Interpreting Bible, a work ex- 
ceedingly popular in its day among the 
“‘ oravelivers”’ of Scotland. 

Dr. John studied in the High School and 
in the University of Edinburgh, where he 
formed lasting friendships with such men, 
afterwards distinguished, as Sir Theodore 
Martin, Lord President Inglis, Lord 
Moncreiff, and Sir Douglas Maclagan. At 
the age of seventeen he commenced the 
study of medicine under Prof. James Syme, 
who had resigned his chair of anatomy 
in the university, and who soon after- 
wards began to teach in the Minto House 
Surgical Hospital and Dispensary, which 
he had founded. The relations between 





teacher and pupil were most cordial, and 


fave Brown has embalmed the memory of 


his old master in a charming sketch. 
In 1832 Dr. Brown became assistant to 


read pp. 302-312 of this book, or Bruno’s | author of ‘ Rab and his Friends ”—one that | Dr. Martin, of Chatham, and distinguished 
own Lroici furori (his ‘ philosophical Surswn | would be recognised as adequate by those who | himself by his intrepid devotion to duty 
Corda”’ as the author well says) without | knew the man, and that would convey a true 


considering him, if not a Pantheist like | impression of him to those who never saw 


Campanella, at least a Pan-en-theist and a | him in life—is a task of uncommon difficulty. 
mystic. As for Vanini, Mr. Owen does him | It has been found difficult enough to pro- 
laudable service by “‘ scraping off the mud | duce a satisfactory rendering even of his 


during a terrible visitation of the cholera. 
Returning in the following year to Edin- 
burgh, he took his M.D. degree; and, 
settling there as a family physician, he 
gradually drew to himself what was best 





in the society of the city, of which, for the 
rest of his life, he was one of the best 
known and most loved citizens. 

In the intervals of professional labours 
Dr. Brown found time for literary work of 
rare and individual character. His first 


so malignantly thrown at him” by Victor | visible aspect. The paintingsthat portrayed 
Cousin : he was assuredly neither atheist nor | him—the best of them, that cabinet-sized 
debauchee on the evidence. Arundel calls | bust portrait by Sir George Reid, not 
him “a Pantheistic atheist,” which, Mr.Owen excepted—leave much to be desired. The | 
will agree, is very near tautology. Like | delicate lines and contours that made his 
Bruno’s, his faith is extremely difficult to countenance what it was, the changeful 
define. What he thought ‘asa Christian” | expression that transfigured it, were things | important effort in this direction was a 
is hardly to the purpose. A Christian he | too subtle, too evanescent, for graphic art | series of criticisms on the exhibition of the 
was not. Ina very admirable summary on | to seize them and make them her own. | Royal Scottish Academy, published in the 
p. 405 Mr. Owen, while admitting the diffi- | And to the literary artist the difficulty is | Wvtness newspaper in 1846, when Hugh 
culty, suggests the outlet— not less, is indeed vastly greater. In| Miller was its editor. The more interesting 
“Like Faraday, in our own times, he may have | reading the best accounts of his life that | portions of these notices have been preserved 
been one of those men whose religious life | have been published, wo feel, perhaps, that in the collected editions of Dr. Brown's 
resembles a secluded temple apart from the all that has been said is true, but how much_ works; and, like all that he has written on 
haunts of men, and even from their ordinary | has been left unsaid, how much that was art—like the papers on John Leech and Sir 
existence—a retired region of the soul, removed, | essential to a faithful and adequate portrayal Henry Raeburn, which followed them after 
sometimes by no small distance, from philo- | of his fascinating and most original per- | along interval—are vivid and admirable, 
sophical and scientific conclusions—a closet sonality. “done,” to quote a phrase which their 
povnchiea lenght Ramm mae hold secret | Tt was believed that a memoir, more|author himself was fond of using, “to 

aan ‘extended than the sketches which have|the quick”: full of knowledge, insight, 


Pantheist or sceptic, poor Vanini has found | already appeared, would be prized by many! and sympathy. Next year he published 
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an able article on Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters in the North British Review, and 
he afterwards contributed much to that 
periodical, and to the Scotsman newspaper ; 
while a series of remarkable character- 
studies of the medical worthies of the past 
appeared in the Edinburgh Medical Jouraal. 

The brief story upon which, after all, his 
reputation rests most securely, and which 
will probably last as long as our English 
tongue, was first prepared as a lecture, and 
delivered, rather ineffectively and with 
little success, to the country congregation 
of a clerical friend. When published in 
pamphlet form, it at once met with the 
appreciation it merits; and it has since 
appeared in innumerable editions both here 
and abroad. ‘‘ Rab and his Friends” was 
a memory of its author’s old student days ; 
and he has told the story of the Howgate 
earrier and his wife and their faithful 
canine friend with a poignant directness 
which goes at onco to every heart. 

It is indeed this quality of directness that 
constitutes the main charm of all that Dr. 
Brown wrote, There is so little of the merely 
literary in his productions, all is so spontan- 
eous, so instinctive; we feel always that 
the writer is impressed and overmastered 
with the stery he has to tell, with the 
character he has to portray, and that this 
soul of fact fiads naturally and inevitably 
its cwn most fitting body of expression. 
We may be very sure that Dr. Brown 
never studied literary form ia the manner 
in which Mr. 
that he himself did; that the author of 
“Rab” never “ played the sedulous ape,” 
or carried about penny notebooks ia which 
to describe scenes and events in the manner 
of this or the other master cf literary ex- 
pression. 


There is a story which De. Brown tells, | 


in his Letter to John Cairns, D.D., of Dr. 
Belfrage, of Slateford. ITis wife had died 


“after less than a year of singular and un- 
broken happiness. There was no portrait of 
her. Tle resolved there should be one; and 
though entirely ignorant of drawing, he de- 
termined to do it himself. No one else could 
have such a perfect image of her in his mind, 
and he resolved to realise this image. He got 
the materials for miniature painting, and, I 
think, eight prepared ivory plates. He then 
shut himself up from every one and from 
everything, for fourteen days, and came out of 
his room, wasted and feeble, with one of the 
plates (the others he had used and burnt), on 
which was a portrait, full of subtle likeness, 
and drawn and coloured in a way no one could 
have dreamt of having had such an artist.” 


This curious story has always seemed to me 
to give an indication of Dr. Brown’s own 
method of literary work. It was no painful 
and prolonged apprenticeship in the literary 


strenuous grasp of this ‘ perfect image in 
his mind” that enabled him to attain such 
vivid and perfect expression as is evinced 
by all his writings. 

Tho present volume contains many of Dr. 
Brown's letters, which form the very plea- 
santest reading, so fu'! of freshness and 
originality are they. E-ninently he was aman 
in whom “ the whole ” was “ in every part”; 
and he could not put pen on paper without 





Louis Stevenson has tuld us | 


producing something that was individual in 
phrase and fancy, something that was a bit 
of himself. As a writer in the Edinburgh 
Medical Journal has very truly observed— 


‘his commonest remark to the porter who 
took possession of his portmanteau at the 
station, or to the cabman who drove him home, 
to every one with whom he came into contact, 
was fresh and original, made there and then, 
fitted to the occasion, and felt like a breath of 
fresh air.” 


his letters, some of which are reproduced in 
this volume, are delightful. The “Young 
Saturn,” at p. Gt, the “ Plato, thou 
reasonest well!” at p. 109, are especially 
mirth-provoking ; and his drawings of the 
dogs that he loved so well merit Mr. 
Ruskin’s praise for “the quantity of dog 
life in them,” the sonse of “ the hill weather 
that they have roughed through together, 
the wild fidelity of their wistful hearts, the 
pitiful, irresistible mendicancy of their eyes 
and paws.” Though, in his early days, 
Dr. Brown had a few lessons from Ewbank, 
he was practicaliy a self-taught artist; the 
directness and the power of his artistic and 
his literary expression alike came from his 
power and clearness of mental sight, from 
his vivid apprehension of ‘the perfect 
image in his mind.” 

Dr. Peddie expresses surprise that Dr. 
Brown, with all his sympathy for thiogs 
poetic, produced almost nothing in verse. 
Ile ix, however, mistaken in supposing that 
his friend wrote absolutely nothing of this 


| kind except the verses which he quotes at 








pp. 65-67. There is a poem headed “ Gien 

Sannox, September 16, 1873,” and printed 

as a leaflet for private circulation, which— 

with touches of a humour characteristically 
wayward and whimsical—is a marvellous 
self-revelation of its writer, a pathetic ex- 
pression of the brooding sadness which 
shadowed his life. Here he pictures himself 
seated with a friend among the heather in 

Arran— 

‘* Sitting there without a word, sitting there to- 

gether, 

Locking up that famous glen, filled with its own 
weirduess, 

Standing up against the blue, filled with to-be- 
fearedness ’? , 

and then gives the thoughts of each: she 

filled with memories of her dead infant; 

and, for his own case, 

** Tn his eye, a pair of eyes, full of love and duty, 
Anda face, thitis a face of essential beauty — 
In his heart an achiug void, in his ear a word 
Never to be heard again, till God's tramp is | 

heard.’’ 
Sadness and sorrow were closely iater- | 
woven with the life of Dr. Brown. The} 
long illness and death of his much loved | 


‘ 3 e | wife was acrushirg grief to him; and he| 
craft, but simply his clear and vivid per: | 
ception, his instinctive and exceptionally 


himself suffered greatly from uncertain | 
health and mental depression. - But, shortly | 
before the end, it seemed to his friends that 
a placid evening of life was in store for him. 
He had been relieved from the pressure of 
professional duties, the trying scenes of | 
which were always a strain to his delicate | 
and sympathetic nature; he had taken to | 
revising and republishing his essays, and, | 


| 





| Old John and Other Poems. 
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off after a few days’ illness, leaving a sad 
blank in the midst of his particularly wide 
circle of warmly attached friends. 

J. M. Gray. 








By T. E. Brown. 
(Macmillans. ) 


| Tne appearance of a new volume of verse 


| event. 
The sketches that so frequently adorned | 





by Mr. Brown is always an interesting 
Hie stands quite apart from his 
cou.temporaries. He belongs to, and is 
influenced by, no school. His strong indi- 
viduality compels respect. 

Ilitherto he has chosen, for the most part, 
to write in dialect; and not content with 
describing to us the lives, troubles, and 
pleasures of the Manxmen, has set himself 
the task of making us familiar with the 
manner of their speech. And he has won 
a wide measuro of popularity. 

Yet it would seem scarcely possible for a 
patois poet ever to become a_ universal 
favourite. Even Mistral and Barnes com- 
raand only a limited, if increasing, audience. 
Edwin Waugh, a poet of uncommon merit, 
is condemned to local fame; although every 
Lancashire man knows his best work by 


heart. Burns, pre-eminent as he is 
among the world's song writers, is 
more talked about than read. It 


requires some patience and perseverance 
to fully understand theso men; and to all 
outsiders, unless they are sympathetic 
students, their noblest qualities are hidden. 
But it were idle to complain, since he who 
seeks may easily find rare beauties to reward 
him. And to ask these provincial poets to 
forego their provincialisms were to take 
from them the power of song. Who cares 
to read Waugh, or even Burns, when he 
attempts to write in classical English ? 
Thereforo this book of Mr. Brown’s is 
doubly distinguished, both on account of 
the spirit and beauty of the Manx poems 
and the singular felicity of many of the 
verses not written in dialect. 

An admirer of ‘ Betsy Loe,” with a 
knowledge of literary history, might reason- 
ably fear for the success of the greater part 
of Mr. Brown’s last volume. And, indeed, 
the workmanship in the dialect poems is 
generally stronger than that of the other 
portion of the book. An occasional un- 
couthness of rhyme and rhythm is more 
than pardonable when the words are spoken 
by a fisherman or peasant. It is not easy 
to excuse similar faults in poetry of a 
severer type. And in ‘Old John’’ there 
are very many bad lines marring stanzas of 
rare beauty. Ilere is one of Mr. Brown’s 
happiest efforts, the last line of which is 
wofully weak. 

** So the wind came 
Purpling the middle sca, 
Crispiug the ripples of tlame— 
Came unto me; 
Came with a rush to the shore, 
Came with a bound to the hill, 
Vell, and died at my fect— 
Then all was still.”” 

Yet, in spite of such blemishes, which it 
were unfair to Mr. Brown to pass over in 
silence, these poems of his newer style are 


it was hoped, had bagua to plan fresh| good enough of themselves to have gained 


literary work, when he caught the attack of | for him cordial admiration. 


Hore is a tiny 


pneumonia aud pleurisy which carried him! poom of great charm, and especially remark- 
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able when we remember it is written by one | of the present volume ; and it makes a fair 


whose previous work has always been 
dramatic rather than lyrical. 

‘** A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 

Rose plot, 

Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot— 
The veriest school 
Of peace ; and yet the fool 

Contends that God is not. 

Not God! in gardens! when the eve is cool ? 

Nay, but I have a sign ; 

’*Tis very sure God walks in mine.” 
Devonshire has given Mr. Brown many a 
subject for this new batch of poems. There 
is a song of 

“ Milk, milk, milk, 

Straight as the parson’s bands,” 
inspired by the dairies of Lynton, which 
might well have been sung by Mr. Hardy’s 
Tess, and some worthy composer should find 
music for it. Kingsley, who never tired of 
praising the loveliness of the West Country, 
would have been eager to know the man who 
could write ‘‘ From Lynton to Porlock.” 

But Mr. Brown has not completely for- 
saken his earlier manner ; and, afterall, the 
best verse in the volume tells of the sea, 
“blue with that blue,” and the hardy 
fisher-folk of his beloved island. The 
stanzas on the Peel lifeboat are extra- 
ordinarily vigorous, with the haunting 
refrain : 

** the fury and the din 
And the horror and the roar, 
Rolling in, rolling in, 
Rolling in upon the dead lee-shore.”’ 
They should find a place in Mr. Henley’s 
next edition of the Lyra Ileroica. Nearly 
as good, though in a different way, are the 
lines ‘To a Schooner.” No one can read 
them without, in some measure, realising 
that there is a spirit haunts a ship, making 
her a living being in the eyes of her lovers : 
** And now, behold! a shadow of repose 
Upon the line of grey 
She sleeps, that transverse cuts the evening rose 
She sleeps, and dreams away, 

Soft blended in a unity of rest 

All jars, and strifes ob:cene, and turbulent throes 

’Neath the broad benediction of the west.” 
Most of the Manx poems, however, in the 
volume are humorous, full of the homely 
shrewd wit of the people. It is only in the 
‘*Mater Dolorosa, the finest poem Mr. 
Brown has yet written, that ho touches on 
their sorrows and stirs our sympathies as 
he stirred them in the story of “ Betsy 
Lee.” 

It is a rare pleasure to read verse so 
vigorous and healthy as Mr. Brown’s. One 
feels, as one closes the volume, that he 
has gained not only a permanent, but a 
prominent, place among the few real poots 
left to us. 

Percy AppLEsttaw. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE &MIGRIS, 
Corre spondance du Marquis et de la Marquise 
de Raigecourt avec le Marquis et la Marquise 
de Bombelles pendant l'émigration (1790— 
1800). Puabliso @aprés les originaux, 
pour la Société d’ Histoire Contemporaine, 
par Maxime de la Rocheterio. (Paris.) 
Tue Société d'Histoire Contemporaine has 
made an excellent start with the publication 


promise for the future, as it announces as 
at press or in preparation the Mémoires de 
Michot Moulin sur la Chouannerie Normande, 
‘edited by the Vicomte Louis Rioult de 
Neuville; Ze Dix-huit Fructidor : Recueil de 
‘documents, la plupart inédits, edited by 
'M. Victor Pierre; and Lettres de Marie 
| Antoinette : Recueil des lettres authentiques 
‘dela Reine, edited by MM. Maxime de la 
| Rocheterie and de Beaucourt. The titles of 
| these works and the names of the editors 
show the historical school of which the 
society is representative. Every student of 
the period of the French Revolution must 
have regretted that the Rerue de la Révolu- 
tion has come to an untimely end. The 
work it did under the editorship of MM. 
Charles d’Héricault and Gustave Bord was 
of the greatest value; the documents it 
published were extremely interesting ; the 
articles it contained, especially those of 
M. Simon Brugal on the camps of Jalés 
and the anti-revolutionary movements in 
the Gévaudan, were exceptionally well 
written and based on careful research ; and 
it tapped a source of information in the 
archives of noble and bourgeois families 
opposed to the Revolution, which tended to 
clear up many misconceptions and to eluci- 
date many dark passages. The Société 
d’ Histoire Contemporaine is in no sense 
the successor of the Rerue de la Révolution— 
its editors are, for the most part, con- 
tributors, like M. Maxime de la Rocheterie, 
to the Rerue des Questions ITistoriques—but 
they belong to the same school. It is 
significant of the impartial tendency of the 
now historical movement which forms such 
an important feature in modern French 
literature, that in these days of the third 
Republic, when the men and the events of 
the first Republic are regarded with such 
enthusiastic admiration by a large majority 
of Frenchmen, an important share of the 
investigation into its history is taken by 
students who are frankly opposed to its 
results, This anti-revolutionary and anti- 
democratic party has long possessed an 
organ in the erue des Questions Historiques ; 
and with regard to the actual history of the 
Revolution itself, it supported for a time the 
Revue de la Revolution, Its historical sense 
is stronger than its critical tendency ; it 
does not, like its predecessors in the days of 
the Restoration, attempt to gain its ends 
by crude inventions, by reckless abuse, or 
by mutilating or suppressing documents. 
Though it heartily disapproves of the Revo- 
lution, and does not hesitate to avow its 
disapprobation, it shows its feelings in its 
comments on documents, not in mutilating 
the documents themselves. Faults enough 
and to spare were committed by the suc- 








| 


him to attribute motives or indulge in notes 
of admiration. For this purpose he needs 
documents to examine ; and to whoever fur- 
nishes him with documents, whatever be 
their motive or mental attitude, he owes his 
gratitude. Every student of the history 
of the French Revolution will, therefore, 
welcome the foundation of the Société de 
Histoire Contemporaine ; and if its future 
publications rival, as they promise to do, 
the present volume in interest, they should 
hasten to enrol themselves among its mem- 
bers. Its address is 5 Rue Saint-Simon, 
Paris, and the name of its secretary M. E, 
Ledos. 

The history of the ¢migrés who left 
France sooner than accept the Revolution, 
who pressed the monarchs of the continent 
to intervene on their behalf, and themselves 
took up arms against their country, is still 
imperfectly known. M. Forneron, in two 
brilliant volumes published in 1884, did but 
skim the subject; and M. Ernest Daudet 
has, in spite of much diligent research and 
useful work, shown that he is not qualified 
to deal with it satisfactorily. It is only by 
studying the correspondence and contem- 
porary diaries and journals of the émigrés 
that their mental attitude can be understood. 
Volumes of Recollections and Memoirs, 
however charmingly written, have always 
to be consulted with the greatest care by 
the historian; and this is more than ever 
the case with the history of the French 
émigrés. Many of the most interesting of 
such volumes were written after the authors 
had returned to France, either during the 
Empire or after the Restoration of the Bour- 
bons. Their memories are therefore tinged 
by the light of their subsequent experiences. 
The part of Chateaubriand’s Mémoires 
d’outre-tombe, which relate to his exile, may 
be cited as affording an illustration of this 
effect. Excellent as are his stories, ex- 
quisite as is his pathetic description of his 
sufferings in London, they have an air of 
unreality, and seem to be adroitly ex- 
aggerated to attain a more striking picture. 
Contemporary correspondence gives, how- 
ever, a faithful photograph of each evan- 
escent shade of opinion, however fleeting, 
and reveals the actual attitude of the writers 
as no Memoirs or Recollections can do. 
Indubitably the most valuable book on the 
emigration yet published is the Correspond- 
ance entre le Comte de Vaudreuil et le Comte 
d’ Artois, edited by M. Léon Pingaud in 1889. 
In the letters of the fashionable Paris rou’— 
afterwards the adviser and diplomatic agent 
of the hot-headed young prince, whom mis- 
fortune and exile failed to tame, and who 
is better known in the history of France as 
Charles X.—could be traced the innermost 
workings of the intrigues and cabals which 


cessful side in the course of the Revolution | divided the scattered band of émigrés into 


| for its opponents in the present day to have | more factions than the successful revolu- 


no difficulty in justifying their attitude. 


tionary leaders in France itself. Their 


|The impartial mind must admit, with regard | intrigues, their bickerings, and their im- 


to that striking and dramatic series of 


events, that excessive admiration and ex- | 


cessive depreciation are alike misplaced. 
It is no part of the duty of the historian to 
apportion praise or blame; he has only to 
investigate thoroughly and to narrate as 
clearly and cold-bloodedly as he can the 
result of his investigations: it is not for 


practicable schemes can be read at large; 
and the failure of the emigration to impress 
the monarchs of Europe with the necessity of 
restoring the ancien régime is amply explained. 
The party of the Princes hated the secret 
agents of the King and Queen; the adherents 
of Monsieur, afterwards Louis XVIII, 
distrusted the friends of the Comte d’Artois, 
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afterwards Charles X.; all differed as to 
whether trust could be reposed in Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, England, or Spain; the 
first émigrés of 1789 and 1790 agreed in 
detesting the émigrés of 1791 and 1792, who 
had accepted the Constitution of 1791, and 
faithfully served Louis XVI. to the end; 
and every émigré refused to allow that any 
one who remained in France had the 
slightest claim to sympathy. All of these 
currents of thought are represented in the 
Vaudreuil correspondence, and many of 
them in the volume under review. The 
Marquis de Bombelles was the intimate 
friend of the Baron de Breteuil, the agent 
of Louis XVI. with the foreign powers ; the 
Marquis de Raigecourt was aide-de-camp 
to the Comte d’Artois at Coblentz and in 
the invasion of France in 1792; and their 
wives, whose letters chiefly fill the volume, 
reflected their husbands’ sentiments. Both 
husbands and wives unequivocally condemn 
the king’s attitude in accepting the Con- 
stitution of 1791. ‘TI believe in truth,” 
writes the Marquise de Bombelles on Feb. 
16, 1791, ‘‘that, without his wife, he 
would willingly accustom himself to be 
dethroned and in captivity” (p. 69). ‘The 
feebleness of our sovereign puts me in a 
rage,” she writes on May 19, 1791; ‘‘ you 
cannot imagine how he is despised by 
foreigners, and what his nearest relatives 
say of him” (p. 130). ‘His position, 
indeed, is most unfortunate,” writes the 
Marquis de Raigecourt on September 23, 
1791; ** but it must be acknowledged that 
he aggravates it by his want of character 
and by proceedings unworthy of his rank. 
Were he not my sovereign I should say 
more” (p. 205). Nor does the Prince, 
who was the chief idol of the ¢migrés, 
come better out of the ordeal to which 
his character is subjected by the publica- 
tion of these familiar letters. ‘ Qu’est ce 
que le Roi?” the Comte d’Artois is 
represented as saying of his brother in 1791 
to the Marquis de Bombelles, ‘‘ Monsieur, 
dans ce moment-ci, il n’est de Roi que 
moi” (p. 174). 

The personage of the royal family on 
whose character most light is thrown by 
the publication of these letters is, however, 
not the king or the queen or the Comte 
d’Artois, but Madame Elisabeth, the king’s 
sister. The two marchionesses wero her 
ladies in waiting: Mme. de Bombelles had 
been educated with her ; Mme de Raigecourt 
was her best loved and most intimate friend. 
Readers of Madame Elisabeth’s letters 
already know of her affection for her dear 
“Bombe ” and her darling “‘ Rage,” as she 
called them, and will be prepared for the 
unbounded affection testified by both ladies 
for her in return. ‘Notre Princesse” is 
the bond of sympathy between them; both 
longed and even prepared to fly to her side 
in the moment of danger, and were only 
kept out of France by her express com- 
mands ; allusions to her abound on almost 
every page ; each great event of the Revo- 
lution is judged by them from the point of 
its effect upon her position. Mme. de Raige- 
court’s first thought is ever of Madame 
Elisabeth. She writes to her husband on 
September 24, 1792, exactly four days after 
the cannonade of Valmy, in absolute con- 





fidence of the success of the Prussian 
invasion : 

** Mon Dieu, que je suis impatiente de recevoir 
une de tes lettres! Je te crois maintenant 
bien prés de Paris, et je t’en crois si prés que 
voila une lettre que je te remets pour notre 
Prinvesse....Tu me trouves peut-ctre bien 
prématurée d’écrire 4 ma Princesse; mais 
Jespére que tu ne tarderas pas a la voir, et je 
te recommande de lui remettre cette lettre toi- 
méme. Je l’ai arrosée de mes larmes. Hélas! 
peut-ctre en aurai-je 4 verser sur son sort” 
(pp. 373, 374). 

Mme. de Raigecourt’s premonition was jus- 
tified: she never saw her friend again; for 
Madame Elisabeth was destined to follow 
Marie Antoinette to the guillotine. It is 
already well known that Madame Elisa- 
beth was no mundane saint at the court of 
Louis XVI., as many hysterical and igno- 
rant writers have represented her; but a 
very ardent politician, who was always 
urging Louis XVI. to break with the Con- 
stitutional party, and to return to the policy 
and the government of the ancien régime. 
She was possibly an even worse adviser 
than Marie Antoinette herself: she failed, 
like the ill-fated queen, to understand the 
course and meaning of events, and was 
perpetually worrying the weak king to 
declare himself against the Revolution. 
Madame Elisabeth worked, however, on 
a different line from Marie Antoinette. She 
was the chief supporter of the views of her 
younger brother, the Comte d’Artois, at the 
court, while Marie Antoinette saw through 
the headstrong ambition of her brother-in- 
law, and was never wearied of instilling her 
distrust of him into the mind of her brother, 
the Emperor Leopold. Mme. de Bombelles 
distinctly gives this as a reason why 
Madame Elisabeth did not leave France 
with her aunts in February, 1791. 

‘*Elle peut ménager les intéréts de M. le 
Comte d’Artois, empécher qu’on ne lisole du 
plan qu'il est indubitable qui se formera, user 
du crédit que son attachement pour M. le 
Comte d’Artois lui donne sur son esprit pour 
l’arréter, le calmer, en lui laissant entrevoir ce 
qu’elle ne pourra lui dire enticrement”’ (p. 76). 


To those who still cling to the legends 
of the Revolution, it may seem a novelty 
to represent Madame Elisabeth as an in- 
triguing politician; but, in spite of this, 
hers is one of those personalities which 
possess a charm that is heightened rather 
than lessened by a perusal of the corre- 
spondence of her favourite ladies in waiting. 

H. Morse Sreruens, 








The A, L. A. Index, An Index to General 
Literature. By William I. Fletcher. 
With the co-operation of many librarians. 
Issued by the American Library Associa- 
tion. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; 
London: Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Wuarever may be said of English politics, 

there can be no doubt that bibliography is 

rapidly becoming Americanised, and that 
very greatly to the advantage of biblio- 
graphy and of all those whom it serves. 

The Americans have made bibliography 

utilitarian, and have applied to literature 

also the talent for labour-saving contrivances 
that forms so striking a characteristic of the 





race. It cannot be denied that much of 


British bibliography, at least in the earlier 
part of the present century, was more con- 
cerned with the form than the matter of 
books, and laid more stress upon margins 
and cancelled leaves, colophons and types, 
| than upon what the author had to say. 
| While there is ample room for Dibdin as 
| well -as for Watt, there can be no doubt 
that the bibliographer of whom Watt is the 
type is the more generally useful, and it is 
to this class that the American cataloguer 
belongs for the most part. The catalogue 
of the Surveyor-General’s Library at 
Washington has become the completest 
guide to medical literature in the world, 
and the cataiogues of the great popular 
libraries of the United States show the 
desire of their managers to make readily 
available all the information that the books 
on their shelves can give. There are many 
valuable essays and monographs in bygone 
reviews and magazines. To give this buried 
literature a new life, the gigantic ‘‘ Index to 
Periodical Literature” was successfully 
executed. 

Now comes a work of equal utility. 
Everyone who has worked or who has even 
passed an idle hour in rambling over a 
library, knows the fascination of those 
shelves where the miscellaneous writers are 
ranged. That volume of ‘ Essays,” of 
‘“‘ Studies,” may contain the very informa- 
tion that is wanted, the precise thought that 
will give the needed inspiration for the day. 
But how shall the average man know that 
in Smiles’s Judustrial Biography there is an 
account of Babbage’s calculating machine, 
that F. W. Newman’s J/iscellanies include a 
searching essay on the Causes of* Atheism, 
that De Quincey wrote papers on the 
temperance movement? ‘To answer the 
thousand questions that may arise as to the 
contents of these polygraphic books, the 
Index to General Literature has been 
devised ; and ‘‘ Fletcher” will soon be the 
rival of ‘‘ Poole” as a constantly used work 
of reference in all places where bookish 
men do congregate. 

The scope of the index includes bio- 
graphical, historical, and literary essays and 
sketches, reports, and publications of boards 
and societies dealing with education, health, 
labour, charities, and correction, Kc. The 
books indexed are all in English, although 
translations of Renan and Déllinger, for 
instance, have been admitted. About 1400 
collections of essays have been indexed 
throughout, and, in addition, many refer- 
ences are given to books not included in 
that list. Opinions will vary as to the 
books to be selected for indexing. That 
some few of them are little known outside 
America, that others can have no permanent 
place in literature, may be admitted ; but all 
the same, they may supply what is wanted 
to the inquirer. The “best” book is the 
book at hand that will give the answer to 
the particular question that is being asked. 
A more serious matter is that of omissions, 
but these may be made good in the supple- 
mentary volumes. When Mr. Chamberlain’s 
“ Speeches ” are rightly included, it is a pity 
to leave aside a book so full of excellent and 
suggestive matter as Jevons’s Methods of 
Social Reform, and other Papers. 








‘‘ There can be but little doubt that this work, 
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in supplying a felt need, will also create a 
demand for something better and more exten- 
sive. It is to be hoped that co-operative efforts, 
using this publication as a basis, may produce 
after some years an enlarged edition, as happily 
disproportionate to this as the ‘Poole’ of 
1882 was to that of 1848 and 1853.” 


This is so modestly put that it does not do | 
justice to this first issue, which probably 
contains references to the topics of 40,000 
separate essays to be found in the books 
which are commonest in American libraries, 
and therefore, with sundry exceptions, in 
English libraries also. Occasional errors 
are to be found; but theso are few and 
trivial, when the extent, difficulty, and utility 
of the work is considered. 

Mr. Fletcher and his colleagues deserve, 
and will doubtless receive, the warmest 
thanks of all who are interested in literature 
for this most useful contribution to practical 
bibliography. 

Wittiam E, A. Axoy. 





NEW NOVELS, 
A Girls Past. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 
Lottie’s Wooing. By Darley Dale. 
vols. (Hutchinson.) 
Micheline. By Hector Malot. 
by Julia E. 8. Rae. 
& Downey.) 
Kinsman to Death. By Barry Cottingham. 
(Eden, Remington & Co.) 


In 3 


Translated 
In 2 vols. (Ward 


Claude Prescott. By James E,. Arnold. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 
Was He the Othr? By Isobel Fitzroy. 


(Fisher Unwin.) 
Prose ddyls. By John Albee. 
Bird.) 
«l Silent Tragedy. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
(White. ) 


In Mrs. Martin’s story— Girl’s Past— 
we havo a hero of the purely English type, 
remarkable neither for his talents nor for 
his vices. Brooke Graham was such a 
character as children are fond of, animals 
adore, and girls trust—an honest, upright, 
and downright kind of John Bull. He 
came into a_ nice little property at 
Erdley, in Gloucestershire, and on the day 
he went down to take possession he travelled 
with a shabby parson and his three 
daughters. They were bound for the same 
place, the Rev. W. Lane having agreed to 
take the duties during the absence of the 
permanent holder. Gwen Lane, the eldest 
daughter, was a girl with a history, and it 
is with the unravelment of her past life 
that the narrative is concerned. There is 
nothing of the commonplace about her. 
Her character and appearance are alike 
unconventional, and she completely fasci- 
nates Brooke Graham. They fall in love, 
but they cannot marry, for the painful 
story of her life is at length made known. 
Owing to miserable home surroundings, 
Gwen has been inveigled into a child 
marriage ; and although she was rescued at 
the church doors, and the youthful scape- 
grace of a husband went abroad, the 


(Gay & 








turns, and is nearly killed in a railway 
accident. He is nursed by his young wife, 
but ultimately dies, and Gwen and Graham 
marry. ‘Tho book is sad, but very interest- 
ing; and it contains many natural touches 
and excellent delineations of character. 


There is a good deal of the comic element 
in Lottie’s Wooing, but we very much doubt 
whether any English girl would be found 
to act as Miss Lottie Vaughan did. This 
erratic member of a family in reduced cir- 
cumstances came to ihe conclusion that it 
was absolutely necessary in the interests of 
her family that she should capture and 
marry their landlord. To this task she 
systematically addressed herself. She bribed 
a gipsy to tell her that George Barrett— 
the man on whose conquest she was bent— 
loved her, and that they would be married ; 
all which the mercenary gipsy did in the 
presence of Barrett. She got up an alarm 
about burglars so as to get Barrett into the 
house ; she enclosed to him, as by mistake, 
a letter refusing an offer of marriage which 
she pretended she had received ; she actually 
wrote the proposal herself, and left it in a 
card-basket where her victim might read it ; 
and finally, growing desperate, she sent a 
mock announcement of their wedding to the 
Times to seo if that would force the pace 
with him. She was thus no model heroine, 
though there was a great deal of good 
in her, and she practically saved her 
family by her cleverness when they were 
pecuniarily at the worst. The best of the 
joke was that when she began her machina- 
tions she did not care for Barrett at all, 
whereas she ended by cherishing a deep 
affection for him. He, on the other hand, 
had always loved the headstrong, wilful 
girl, and all her unwomanly acts had con- 
sequently been works of supererogation. 
The next best character in the book to 
Lottie is her brother Jack. The whole 
narrative is very entertaining; and as it 
runs in entirely new grooves, the reader 
cannot fail to be interested. 

M. Hector Malotis a close student of human 
nature, and some of his novels are among 
the best of their kind. He has not the force 
of a Balzac or a Zola, but like them he has 
the power of getting beneath the surface 
of his characters. Itcheline is not happy or 
pleasant in its subject, but the girl-heroine 
is unquestionably very skilfully drawn. Her 
numerous whims and caprices are touched 
off with great fidelity, but they do not 
obscure the excellent heart beating beneath. 
Micheline is the offspring of forbidden 
love. Her mother, on the eve of being 
recalled from France to her husband in 
Chili, leaves her little daughter on the 
borders of a forest, having first arranged 
that the father, Prince Sobolewski, shall 
discover her when out for a walk with 
his wife. This is done, and the child 
is brought up by her godmother, the 
Princess. In a few years the Prince dies, 
and again in a few years the real mother 
returns, and becomes governess to her own 
daughter. She dare not reveal her identity, 
and a long struggle ensues over Micheline 
between the adoptive parent and the mother. 
How that struggle ends the reader must 


tained to the close. The child unconsciously 
develops under the mother’s charge into a 
good daughter and woman. The characters 
in the story are few, but they are all dis- 
tinguished for their individuality. 


Hypnotism is the motive of Kinsman to 
Death, and it shows what a terrible power 
this may be when irresponsibly exercised. 
Dr. Leonard Dyke has pursued his hypnotic 
researches until the matter has become a 
monomania with him. His beautiful wife 
is admired by a handsome young baronet, 
Sir Alan Meyrick. Dr. Dyke loses his 
head through jealousy. He has a hyp- 
notic subject named George Holt, with 
whom he can do anything. Having on one 
occasion thrown Holt into the hypnotic 
sleep, he puts a surgical knife into his hand, 
carefully describes Sir Alan Meyrick to him, 
and bids him kill him whenever and where- 
ever he meets with him. This Holt im- 
mediately proceeds to do, much to the 
horror of Dr. Dyke, who gives himself up 
for the murder and is confined as a lunatic. 
The story may be of service in once more 
enforcing the necessity for the State regula- 
tion of the practice of hypnotism. 


Claude Prescott is a poor, weak, washy 
story—just such as any good young per- 
son might write. Vice is triumphant for 
a time, and virtue, in the person of 
Claude, goes under; but things are put 
right in the end. The wicked villain meets 
with an accident, which ultimately proves 
fatal ; and while on his death-bed he repents 
him of his misdeeds. There is no particular 
reason, so far as we can see, why this 
book should have been written, while 
there is one powerful argument in the 
plethora of novels daily issuing from the 
press why it should not have been 
published. 


The heroine of Was He the Other ? is the 
very advanced daughter of a country par- 
son. She believes that ‘‘the proper study 
for mankind is man, and that a woman is 
likely to be the best person to doit.’ At 
first she studies life through the gay and 
naughty novels of Flaubert and Gyp, and 
then she is thrown into actual relations 
with humanity through one Leonard Mas- 
singham. It appears that this Massingham 
has a dual existence. When under the 
influence of one of his twin souls he is all 
that is good and proper; but when the 
other dominates him he is a very wicked 
person indeed. It is the good young 
man whom Goraldine Fraser consents to 
marry, yet as she goes to the altar she is 
subject to misgivings, and wonders whether 
he is the other and more objectionable 
party. Hence the title of the sketch, which, 
apart from its somewhat whimsical basis, is 
very readable, while revealing no particular 
talent. 


Mr. Albeo’s Prose Idyls are very beauti- 
fully and very tenderly expressed. They 
breathe the spirit and essence of poetry. 
| Some of them extend to only a few lines, 
and yet they throw a new halo and mean- 
ing over the profoundest themes of life and 
death, They are as delicate as a gossamer 
web, and yet hold the reader as with strong 








marriage was never annulled. Years of 
wretchedness supervene; the husband re- 


discover for himself. Suffice it to state that 


the interest of the narrative is well main- 


cords. Such sketches as ‘‘ White Thoughts,” 
‘‘ Pain and Pleasure,” ‘Tho Bird Sang,” 
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‘A Child of God,” and “‘ Brethren of the 
Common Lot,” are exquisite alike in form 
and in their moral teaching. 


We are afraid the reader will find Mrs. 
Riddell’s little sketch, A Silent Tragedy, 
somewhat repulsive. The hero, the Rev. 
Walter Pernon, takes the chaplaincy of a 
leper hospital, making a forced declaration 
that he is himself a leper. To his horror he 
develops leprosy, and ultimately dies of it. 
This incident by no means exhausts the 
interest of the story; but it is the most 
important one, and necessarily creates an 
unpleasant feeling. 

G. Barnerr Sairn. 








SOME COUNTRY BOOKS. 

The Nests and Kygs of British Birds. By C. 
Dixon. (Chapman & Hall). ‘The nidifi- 
cation of birds,’ Goldsmith remarked to 
Johnson, ‘“‘is what is least known in natural 
history, though one of the most curious 
thingsin it.”” Since that time many books have 
been published on birds’ eggs and nests of a 
more or less scientific nature, generally the 
latter, but none of them coverthe same ground 
as does Mr. Dixon. That indefatigable student 
of birds here provides an excellent handbook 
to the oology of the British Islands. It is of 
a sufficiently desultory character to be read 
with pleasure; and yet the information it 
supplies is lucid, particular, and accurate. 
The author passer each bird in review under 
four heads: its breeding area and habits in 
Britain, the range of colouration and measure- 
ment in its eggs, and their diagnostic charac- 
ters. Careful testing shows everywhere the 
extreme pains which Mr. Dixon has expended 
on his subject. So far as can be, the size 
of the egg of each species is given with the 
utmost exactitude. But he freely owns that 
it is impossible to distinguish the eggs of 
certain allied species, such as the terns and 
pigeons, except by their nests and associa- 
tions. Some of Mr. Dixon’s views are start- 
ling. Instead of the old opinion that the 
cuckoo is a vagrant lover throughout its stay 
here, he thinks that it pairs annually, and that 
each pair remains together until their comple- 
ment of eggs is laid. Rooks too, as a rule, 
he deems, build their nests only in the morning. 
His account of the game-birds is specially full 
and interesting ; and we agree with him that in 
a truly wild state the pheasant is strictly 
monogamous, whereas in the protected artificial 
life now led by these birds they have morally 
retrograded and turned polygamists. Every 
lover of birds will promote this book to his shelf 
of authorities. But it is a pity that the author is 
here and there somewhat careless in his style. 
Witness the following: ‘‘The green wood- 
pecker pairs for life, although it is one of those 
species that the sexes do not keep very close 
company after the breeding season is over, 
being generally met with solitary.” 


Essays on Rural Hygiene. By Dr. G. V. 
Poore. (Longmans.) Very profitably has Dr. 
Poore collected these essays from different 
periodicals, for all who have to live in modern 
houses, much more to build them. His ideal 
of a healthy life is one spent in a country 
house, with even the smallest patch of garden. 
As for city life, with its vast concentration of 
human beings, its river pollutions, its general 
smoke and noise and insanitary condition, he 
almost washes his hands of the whole matter. 
But if a man will lead a country life as he 
desciibes it, drinking the pure water and 
inhaling the fresh air which he there promises 
him, and committing all sewage and the like to the 
custody of Mother Earth as soon as possible, 


his lot is indeed blessed; and instead of 
accumulating nuisances around him, he is 
increasing the fertility of the soil. Paren- 
thetically, it may be remarked that Dr. Poore 
is no friend to cremation. Burial in earth, 
with the least intervention of bricks, lead, or 
oak, is directly a cause of freshening the air, 
he says, instead of fouling it, while it provides, 
if churchyards are carefully tended, lovely 
spots for the enjoyment of the living. The 
book is full of useful hints on sanitary matters, 

ipes, cisterns, and the like, and deserves to 
te read carefully by every householder. The 
author strongly recommends that in all country 
houses the offices should be situated in detached 
turrets, approached from the main structure by 
a short passage possessing thorough cross 
ventilation. Such houses he would never have 
more than two stories high. It is impossible 
to open this valuable little book without 
finding useful teachings on some point of 
domestic economy, and it may be confidently 
recommended to all who would lead healthy 
and therefore happy lives. 

The Future of British Agriculture. By Prof. 
Sheldon. (W.H. Allen.) Many people would 
give a good deal to know what is to be the 
future of British agriculture. Fortunately 
Prof. Sheldon has no mind to play the part of 
a prophet, but from the plenitude of a long 
experience gives sage counsel how to farm 
abreast of the time and be ready for whatever 
may ensue. After pointing out the great 
falling off in the area of wheat grown in Eng- 
land at present (nearly 42 per cent. in the last 
twenty-five years), he contrasts it with the 
increase of permanent grass during the same 
period, which is close upon 5,000,000 acres. 
This points to the wisdom of farmers turning 
their attention to the production of milk, 
butter, and cheese, especially the first of these 
commodities, which towns can consume in 
almost any quantities. Foreign competition 
keeps down the price of butter and cheese at 
present. If farmers are to succeed in these dairy 
products, they must aim at uniformity of 
quality, otherwise the regular consumer falls 
away. The Professor wisely advises stock- 
breeders to choose well-bred cattle, push them 
on as quickly as possible, and sell speedily. 
When Gheconten on the fine quality of the 
turf which rears South Down Sheep, he may 
be reminded that the juicy character of the 
minute snails found on that herbage is very 
plausibly supposed to add to the quality of the 
mutton. Cheddar cheese is at present much in 
vogue with cheesemakers, and Prof. Sheldon 
has some useful hints on its production. This 
little book is well worth reading, and it is 
pleasant to find that the Professor by no means 
despairs of the future of agriculture in England. 
It were to be wished his style could be com- 
mended, but what shall be said of such a 
sentence as—‘‘ It is in the nature of Britons not 
to sit on a back seat, once they can see one in 
front; and certainly we were not content to 
‘play second fiddle’ to America in cheese- 
making ” ? 

Johnson’s Gardener’s Dictionary. A new 
edition. Parts II.-III. (Bell.) The revised 
and enlarged edition of this favourite dictionary 
keeps up to the high promise with which it 
commenced. Part II. (Brachysema to Cory- 
dalis) and Part III. (Corylus to Ferns) embrace 
a great number and variety of interesting 
topics. The editors (Messrs. Wright and 
Dewar) understand their obligations liberally, 
and offer precise and lucid information on every- 
thing which can reasonably interest a gardener. 
In short, the book is still, in their hands, what it 
was before, an intelligent and unfailing com- 
panion to the garden. It has grown, and now 


includes new subjects and fresh information, 
but it has not become bulky. We have noticed, 





as specially useful articles, those on Budding, 





Cabbage (and diseases of the cabbage), 
Camellia, Carnation, Cattleya, Chrysanthemum, 
Conservatory, Cutting. The subject of land- 
scape-gardening finds some advice in plain good 
taste, under the heads of Bridge, Cascade, 
Clumps, and Design. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


ME:sRs. Macmittan & Co. will publish, in the 
autumr, a translation of Prof. Friedrich von 
Wieser’s work on Natural Value. This is the latest 
development of Jevons’s marginal utility theory 
of value, of which the Austrian school have been 
the principal exponents. The main purport of 
the book is to show that the laws of value in 
the modern industrial state are, fundamentally, 
natural laws, which would reappear in a perfect 
or a communistic state, and consequently that 
rent and interest are not phenomena induced by 
an artificial state of society, but essentially 
economic. Incidental to this main argument, we 
have the explanation of the present distribution 
of wealth by “imputation of return” and of 
the empirical cost of production theory as based 
essentially on the theory which determines value 
by marginal utility. The book has been trans- 
lated by Mrs, Malloch (Miss Christian Brown), 
under the supervision of Dr. Smart, the translator 
of Bohm Bawerk’s Capital and Interest, who 
will edit it, with an introduction and analysis. 


TuE War Office are about to make a new 
departure by the publication, under official 
sanction, of a book descriptive of the army 
system and its history. The duty of editing 
the volume has been intrusted to Lieut.-Gen. 
W. H. Goodenough, C.B., and Lieut.-Col. J. C. 
Dalton, who will be asssisted by various 
officers, many of high standing. It will be 
sought to give this book, which will deal with 
principles rather than details, a readable 
character. It will be in four parts: I., the 
army system; II., the components of the 
army ; III., the army in India and the colonies : 
IV., the army in war ; and it will be illustrated 
with two portraits and with maps. 


Mr. JoHn Murray will issue in a few days 
a critical examination of the Home Rule Bill, 
by Prof. A. V. Dicey, entitled A Leap in the 
Dark ; or, Our New Constitution. 


Mr. Water Scorr will publish shortly Mr. 
George Moore’s play, The Strike at Arlingford. 
It will be in a limited edition, with a design on 
the cover of the binding by Mr. Albert Moore— 
who, we may add, is no relation of the author. 


A NEW prose translation of Dante, by Sir 
Edward Sullivan, is announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. will publish 
immediately the ninth and concluding volume 
of the Cambridge Shakespeare, edited by Dr. 
W. Aldis Wright. It contains ‘‘ Pericles,’”’ the 
Poems, the Sonnets, c. 


Tue fifth edition of Volume II. of Mr. Henry 
Dunning Macleod’s Theory and Practice of 
Banking, completing the work, will be pub- 
lished next week by Messrs. Longmans. An 
index is added to this edition. 


Messrs. GeorGE Puiip & Son will publish 
early next month an Atlas Guide to the Con- 
tinent of Europe, consisting of a series of 
seventy-two plates, with descriptive letterpress 
by the late J. Bartholomew ; and a Tourists’ Art 
Guide to Europe, by Nancy Bell (N. D’Anvers), 
author of Zhe Elementary History of Art, 
with upwards of sixty illustrations. 


Mr. Frank Murray, of Derby, Leicester, and 
Nottingham, announces a series of novels, with 
many original features, to be called “The Regent 
Library of Select Fiction.” One of the peculiar- 
ities of issue is that the publisher offers to present 
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the copies on large paper that are not subscribed 
for to the public libraries of Great Britain, in 
order of seniority. The first volume of the series 
will be Frangipanni, by Mr. R. Murray Gilchrist. 


Messrs. WHITTAKER & Co. will issue imme- 
diately a popular edition of The Atlantic Ferry, 
by Mr. Maginnis, with all the original illus- 
trations and the latest details and ‘ records” 
of the steamships. 


Mr. W. H. WELLSMAN announces for publica- 
tion next month The Provincial Press in London, 
giving practical information about ali the provin- 
cial newspapers that have either offices or agencies 
in London. 


Last week we stated that the American sub- 
scriptions to the Shelley Memorial amounted to 
£72, which, it seems, is more than one fourth of 
the total sum received. The original scheme 
was to establish a Shelley library and museum 
at Horsham. But in view of the small response 
that has been made to the appeal, it is now 
proposed to apply the money in hand to founding 
an annual prize for English literature at the 
Horsham Grammar School. The hon. secretaries 
of the fund are Mr. J. Stanley Little, Buck’s 
Green, Rudgwick ; and Mr. J. J. Robinson, of 
the West Sussec Gazette, Arundel. 


Tuk Elizabethan Society held a special meet- 
ing last Wednesday week in memory of John 
Addington Symonds, who always took consider- 
uble interest in the work of the society, and had 
sent several papers dealing with Elizabethan 
literature to be read before its members. <A 
paper on ‘‘Thomas Heywood” would have 
been read on Wednesday night had he still 
been living, and it was thought fitting that a 
memorial meeting should he held on that date. 
Mr. Frederick Rogers presided, and claimed 
that the influence which Mr. Symonds exercised 
over so many minds of the younger generation 
lay in his hopeful and cheery outlook on the 
facts of life and experience. Speeches were 
made by Mr. James Ernest Baker, Mr. W. H. 
Cowham, Mr. A. C. Hayward, Mr. J. A. 
Jenkinson, and Mr. G. Turner; and many 
interesting and sympathetic letters were read by 
members of the society who had known Mr. 
Symonds, or who had been among his corre- 
spondents. 


Tue last of tke Positivist Society’s lectures 
for the present season will be delivered at 
Newton Hall, Fetter-lane, on Sunday, May 28, 
at 7 p.m., by Mr. F. W. Bockett. The subject 
will be ‘‘ St. Augustin.” The society is making 
arrangements for a series of Saturday afternoon 
visits to the London museums and picture 
galleries, under the guidance of Judge Vernon 
Lushington and others; and also for summer 
pilgrimages to places of interest in connexion 
with great men. 


Mr. Bernard QvuArRrrcH has issued this week 
the fourth part of his Dictionary ef  Book- 
Collectors. The only well-known name is William 
Beckford, of whom a portrait is given. Inci- 
dentally, we are told that more than half of the 
total amount of £86,000, paid at the sale of 
Beckford’s library, came out of Mr. Quaritch’s 
pocket. We are glad to see a new contributor in 
Mr. Robert G. C. Proctor, who describes the 
books (mostly the productions of the early Roman 
presses) in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, which bear an inscription showing that 
they were purchased at Rome in the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century by Bishop Shirwood, of 
Durham, the predecessor of Bishop Fox. Many 
of them are recorded to have been bound at 
Rome; but none now retains its original 
binding. We also notice several articles by 


Mr. Frederick Ciarke, who claims Sir Peter 
Lely as a book-collector, on the strength of 
a volume with the autograph of the painter, 
now in the writer’s possession. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Amone the contents of the June number of 
the English Illustrated Magazine will be: ‘‘ Red 
Cross Hall,” by Mrs. Russell Barrington, with 
a frontispiece and decorative designs by Mr. 
Walter Crane; ‘‘ Rhymes to a Little Girl,” 
Part II., by Lord Macaulay; ‘“‘Mad Medli- 
cott,” a complete story, by Mr. Grant Allen ; 
and the first instalment of a story, by a rew 
writer, entitled ‘‘ Hartmann the Anarchist ; or, 
the Doom of the Great City.” 


‘‘GorTHE and Heine on the Irish Question” 
is the title of an essay by Dr. Karl Blind, 
which will appear in the June number of the 
Pall Mall Magazine. 

THE Scholastic Globe for June 2 will contain 
an article, by the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, on 
the organisation of secondary education. 


Tue summer number of Cassell’s Magazine 
will be published early next month under the 
title of ‘‘ The Crown of the Year.” In addition 
to a complete story entitled ‘‘ Hard to Please,” 
by Frances Haswell, it will contain a special 
fashion budget of summer and holiday dress, 
illustrated from photographs. 

AN illustrated weekly journal, entitled Com- 
merce, Will appear on July 1, with the sanction 
of the London Chamber of Commerce. Its aim 
is to render commercial subjects more interest- 
ing and more useful than they have been 
hitherto. It will be published at Talbot House, 
Arundel-street, Strand. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Pror. MicHaret Foster, who has been nomin- 
ated to deliver the annual Rede Lecture at 
Cambridge, has chosen for his subject, “ Weari- 
ness.” The date fixed is June 14. 


Pror. Ringeway, the new Disney professor of 
archaeology at Cambridge, announces a course of 
six lectures this term upon “Greek Influences 
in the West and North of Europe.” The 
introductory lecture was to be delivered on 
Wednesday of this week. 


THE Rev. Robert Lawrence Ottley, of Mag- 
dalen, has been appointed head of the Pusey 
House at Oxford, in succession to Mr. Gore, 
who has accepted a living. 

Mr. F. J. H. Jenkinson, University Librarian, 
has been elected president of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, in succession to Prof. 
E. C. Clark. 

TuE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Great 
Educators,” published by Mr. Heinemann, will 
be Alelurd ; and the Origin and Early History 
of Universities. It is written by M. Gabriel 
Compayré, rector of the Academy of Poitiers. 


Tue Financial Doard at Cambridge have 
modified their report on the capitation tax— 
previously mentioned in the Acavemy— by 
recommending that the augmentation from 17s. 
to £2 a year shall be confined to undergraduates, 


Out of regard for “the present serious condition 
of university finance,” the Special Board for 
Divinity at Cambridge recommend that the 
stipend of the lecturer in pastoral theology be 
reduced from £100 to £50. The expenses of 
the lectureship for the present year will be 
defrayed out of private liberality. 


THE appeal for subscriptions to aid in develop- 
ing an engineering laboratory at Cambridge has 
yielded, up to the present time, a total sum of 
£4848, of which £1000 was contributed by the 
Duke of Devonshire, and £500 by the late 
Lord Derby. In addition, valuable donations of 
apparatus have been promised. It is proposed to 
commence building at once, so far as the funds 


permit, The number of pupils now in attendance . 








is 62, most of whom are engaged in a systematic 
course of study of mechanical science. 


THe Romines Lecture on “Evolution and 
Ethics,” which Prof. Huxley delivered at Oxford 
last week, has already been published in pamphlet 
form by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. A con- 
siderable body of notes is appended, which are 
chiefly concerned with developing the com- 
— between Greek and O:iental philosophy. 

ncidentally, they reveal the wide reading of the 
author, It will be remembered that the lecture 
ended with a quotation from Tennyson’s 
* Ulysses’ ; a note refers us also to Browning's 
‘**Childe Roland,” as another example of poetry 
divining the feelings of retrospective age. 


Ar the recent degree day at London University 
just one-third of the B.A.’s were women—80 
out of 21. The colleges best represented were : 
Bedford, Cardiff, and Holloway, nine each ; 
Aberystwith and Cheltenham, seven each. In 
the honours list, women came first in three 
departments—mental and moral science, English, 
and French. None but women passed the 
examination in the art and theory of education. 


TuE collective body of the professors at the 
Collége de France has recommended M. Maurice 
Croiset for the chair of Greek, vacant by the 
retirement of M. Rossignol. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
NOCTURNE—LOVE’S ANGUISH. 


O vento dorme, o mar e as ondas jazem. 
Camoes: ‘‘ Os Lusiadas.”’ 


I 


Wuoss tears are these that fall 
Warm on my cheek ? 

Why are there tears at all ? 
Tellme! Ah! Speak! 

What cause have tears to fall, 
Splashing my cheek ? 

Tis but the summer rain, 

*Tis but thy daily pain. 


Il. 


What voice is this I hear, 
Over the deep, 

Calling so loud and clear, 
Calling to sleep ? 

Whose voice is that so near? 
Why do I weep? 

’Tis but a stray gull’s cry, 

’*Tis but the sea’s sad sigh. 


Ill. 


Whose fair white arms are those 
Stretched out to me 

Each day, at sunset’s close, 
Over the sea? 

Whose warm white arms are those, 
Lifted for me ? 

’Tis but the dying light 

Folding reluctant night. 

IV. 

Whose face is that I see, 
Out there afar, 

Just where blue sky meets sea, 
*Neath yon small star ° 

Who smiles and beckons me, 
Out from afar ¢ 


Tis but the white-robed moon, 
’Tis but the moon of June. 
ve 
Whose are those shining eyes— 
Beacons of love— 
Burning so true and wise 
Up there above ? 
Whose are those constant eyes, 
Steadfast above ? 
Only the stars, those eyes, 
Looking from midnight skies. 
T. K. DEALy. 
Indian Ocean : April 14, 1893. 
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OBITUARY. 
FREDERIC SALMON GROWSE. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. F. 8. 
Growse, one of those Anglo-Indians who, 
both by learning and by sympathy, have left a 
name that will be remembered in the East. 
He died on Friday, May 18, at Haslemere, 
where he had taken up his abude only a year 
or two ago, on his retirement from active 
service. 

Frederic Salmon Growse was born in 1847 
at Bildestone, a village in south-west Suffolk, 
being the third son of Mr. Robert Growse, 
a gentleman of good position. He was 
educated at Oxford, matriculating at Oriel 
in 1855, and gaining a scholarship at 
Queen’s in the following year. He was 
placed in the first class in Moderations, 
and in the second class in the Final Classical 
School. Among his contemporaries were the 
present head-master of Rugby (at his own 
college), and Sir Charles Crosthwaite (now 
member of the Governor-General’s Council). 
In 1859, he passed the competitive examination 
for the Indian Civil Service, and was posted to 
the North-Western Provinces. 

Mr. Growse at once devoted himself to 
studying the language and literature of the 
people, as a means to render himself a more 
sympathetic administrator. The two districts 
where he served longest were Mathura and 
Bulandshahr—the one an ancient seat of 
Hinduism, the other a centre of Muhammadan 
nobles. Mr, Growse’s interests were decidedly 
with the former. He first became known as 
an ardent defender of the purity of the ver- 
nacular Hindi, as opposed to the official Hindu- 
stani. This led to a controversy with Mr. J. 
Beames, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, which was continued for some years. 
Now, owing to the labours of Dr. Hoernle and 
Mr. Grierson, there is no fear that the several 
vernaculars of Northern India will fail to receive 
due attention. 

Mr. Growse wrote two important books, both 
of which were published by the Government 
Press at Allahabad, and abundantly illustrated 
with photographs reproduced by the Autotype 
Company. Mathura: a District Memoir (1880) 
is an enlarged edition of a local manual which 
first appeared six years earlier. Partly through 
the special attractiveness of its subject, and 
partly by reason of the enthusiasm of the author, 
this stands out as the most permanently valuable 
monograph that has been written on an Indian 
district. The archaeology begins with Buddhist 
or possibly Greek remains; the architecture 
ends with a Roman Catholic chapel, built by 
Mr. Growse himself on oriental models. There 
are also interesting chapters on Hindu sects, 
and on the etymology of place-names. The 
second book is an English translation of the 
Ramayana of Tulsi Das (1883), which also had 
previously appeared in parts. This poem is a 
sixteenth century adaptation of the great 
Sanskrit epic, and occupies the place almost of 
a Bibleamong the people of the North-Western 
Provinces. Finally, Mr. Growse published 
Bulandshahr ; or, Sketuhes of an Indian District, 
Social, Historical, and Architectural (Benares, 
1884). This is chiefly interesting as showing 

how he was able to transfer his sympathies 
from a Hindu to a Musalman population, when 
the requirements cf a bureaucratic regime com- 
pelled his removal. Though never a persona 
grata to his official superiors, Mr. Growse was 
gazetted C. I. E. on New Year's Day, 1879. 
J. 8. C. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for April opens with a report by 
Padre Madrazo on S. Maria de Ledesma, a 


Santander. F. Codera describes a lithographed 
Arabic work from Fez, and suggests that many 
other Arabic MSS. may be thus reproduced 
there. The most important article is by Padre 
F, Fitaon San Francisco de Borgia, throwing 
light on the attitude of the Spanish sovereigns 
towards the church, on the last days of Juana 
la Loca, and on the early history of the Jesuits 
in Spain. The same writer gives some new 
documents on Fray Boy], which enhance the 
mystery of his career. Perez Pastor shows 
Sebastian Cabot as a pensioner of the Spanish 
Government; and Ramon Santa Marie, pub- 
lishes the depositions and the sentence of the 
Inquisition against forty -two deceased Judaizing 
converts, ordering the exhumation and burning 
of their bodies, and the confiscation of the goods 
of their heirs, at Cuidad-real, March, 1485. 
Prof. J. Rhys’s‘‘The Inscriptions and Language 
of the Northern Picts” is noted among recent 
gifts to the Academy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


MEMOIRS OF CAPTAIN CARLETON: 
OR DEFOR ? 


III, 


THE SWIrFr 


Oxford, 


This coincidence seems to me a_ distinct 
indication of Defoe’s authorship. A con- 
stant reference to Providence, also, such as 
that which ends the above story, is one of the 
‘*notes”’ of Defoe. It may be enough to quote 
Projects, 81: ‘‘I do not pretend to determine 
the controverted point of predestination, the 
foreknowledge and decrees of Providence ;” 
and to refer to Vonsolidator (ed. Morley, 307), 
where Defoe is again occupied with the mystery 
of Providence and predestination. Similarly 
at page 38 the pseudo-Carleton writes : ‘‘ Tho 
I am no stiff Adherer to the Doctrine of Pre- 
destination,* yet to the full Assurance of a 
Providence I never could fail to adhere ;”’ and 
references to ‘‘ Providence,” ‘‘ Fate,” and 
‘* Fortune ”’ occur at pages 13, 51, 97, 118 sy., 
240-242, and 259. Carleton’s fly that pestered 
General Richards on the eve of his death at 
Alicant has numerous analogues in Defoe’s 
Appuritions and Serious Reflections (ch. v.: 
‘* Of listening to the Voice of Providence ”’). 

At page 43 Carleton performs a marvellous 
feat with grenadoes,+ which Defoe’s heroes are 
never tired of employing. When Crusoe’s men 
burnt the village in Madagascar, they had 
thirteen hand-grenadoes, of which they made 
good use; Captain Singleton’s men tried to 
destroy the Indians by means of them at the 


* Swift took no interest in this controversy ; for 
he had written at the end of his Letter toa Young 
Clergyman (1720): ** 1 think the clergy have almost 
given over perplexing themselves and their hearers 
with abstruse points of predestination, election, and 
the like ; at least, it is time they should, and there- 
fore I shall not trouble you farther upon this 
head.’’ 

t+ In the Lethindy affair, of which Carleton 
writes: ** Upon this Success Sir Thomas [Leving- 
stone] wrote to Court, giving a full Account of the 
whole Action. In which being p'eas’d to make 
menticn of my Behaviour, with some Particularities 
....’ It is needless to say that the printed 
official account, which is addressed, not to 
“‘Court,’’ but’ to General Mackay, contains no 
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mention whatever of Carleton’s ‘‘ Behaviour.’’ 
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siege of the hollow tree (ed. Bohn, 193); and in 
the delightful story of the steward whose 
master’s house was attacked by burglars, 
the thieves are first terrified by the super- 
natural appearance of an ancient gentleman, 
and afterwards several of them are blown to 
pieces by hand-grenadoes dropped down the 
chimney (View of Invisible World, 152 s8qq.). 
Grenadoes are also mentioned in New Voyage 
(Bohn 417), Serious Reflections 140, and Com- 
plete English Tradesman (1841), 197, 204. 
Again, the half-pike, mentioned by Carleton 
(p. 106), is a favourite weapon of Defoe’s. 
When Crusoe was at Quinchang, he had a 
sentinel ‘‘ with a kind of halberd or half-pike”’ 
at his door; half-pikes are mentioned three 
times in Singleton, “long lances, like half- 
pikes,” “‘ long javelins, as long as half-pikes ”’ ; 
in New Voyage round the World, 305, and in 
Tour TI. 138. The half-pike, is, I think, once 
only mentioned by Swift—early in Gulliver. 

At p. 48 Carleton writes:—‘‘The Male- 
contents at Home, I remember, grew very well 
pleas’d after this [the Battle cf Steinkirk]; for 
so long as they had a Battle for their Money, 
like true Hnglishmen, lost or won, they were 
contented.” This national trait is several 
times alluded to by Defoe, but most puintedly 
in Hymn to Victory (Works ii. 136) :— 

** An English-man has something in his Blood, 

Makes him love Fighting detter than his Foot ; 

He will be sullen, lay him down, and die, 

Unless he can come at his Enemy : 

But, let him loose, you fill his Soul with joy, 

He’s ravish’d with the Thoughts of Victory. 

Let him but fight, give but his Valour vent, 

And if he’s beaten, he’s as well content. 

He smiles and dies, wishes tie Victor Joy, 

Pleas’d with that Valour does bimself destroy.’’ 


Carleton’s very phrase “true Englishman” 
(and so, p. 279, ‘‘the true born Spaniards”’) 
suggests *‘ the author of the 7'’rue- Born English- 
man,” as Defoe loved to call himself. On p. 50 
the reader who knows his Crusoe will not be 
surprised to find an account of an earthquake. 
And here perhaps we may mention the flight 
of locusts from Barbary (Carleton 233  sqy.). 
Defoe, too, knew of locusts in Barbary (Vom- 
plete English Tradesman 177); Carleton’s phrase 
‘“‘revenging their own rape upon nature” has its 
parallel at p. 228 of thesame volume: “ raising 
plants by mere violence, and, as it were, a rape 
upon the earth. . . What rapes are committed 
upon nature in the production of animals as 
wellas plants!” ‘A pestilential infection,” 
continues Carleton, ‘is the dread of every 
place.” There is here an obvious allusion to 
Dr. Mead’s Short Discourse concerning Pestilential 
Contagion, at pp. 31, 32 of which (ed. 1723) is 
na mention of locusts as causing plague in 
Ethiopia. It will be remembered that in this 
work Dr. Mead quotes Defoe’s Journal of the 
Plague Year as authentic history. Surely here 
Defoe is returning Dr. Mead’s compliment! 

At p. 62 “Mr. Steel (now Sir Richard)” is 
scarcely Swift’s way of speaking of one whom, 
but one year later, he so brutally characterised 
in the well-known lines :— 

** Thus Steele, who own'd what others writ, 

And flourish’d by imputed Wit, 
From Perils of a hundred Jayls, 
Withdrew to starve and dye in /Vales."’ 


But Steele was a favourite of Defoe’s. In the 
Review he wrote (Wilson iii. 184) : ‘I have 
always thought, that the weakest step the 
Tatler ever took, if that complete author can be 
said to have done anything weak, was to stoop 
to take the least notice of the barkings of the 
little animals that have Condoled him, Examined 
him, &c.” In Duncan Campbell 244, Isaac 
Biekerstaff is spoken of as ‘‘ that bright Author 
who join’d the uttermost Facetiousness with the 
most solid Improvementsof Morality and Learn- 
ing in his Work.” And again (Revie vii. 63, 72), 
** The very playhouse feels the effects of it, and 








| the great Betterton died a beggar on this account, 


nay the Tattler, the immortal Tattler, the great 
Esq: Bickerstaff himself was forced to leave off 
talking to the Ladies, all the while of the Dr 
[Sacheverell]’s Tryal, and turn his sagacious pen to 
the dark subject of Death and the Next World.”’ 


It is difficult to think that any reference 
by Swift would have been so colourless 
as Carleton’s. Lord Cutts, too, is described 
by Carleton at p. 74 as “‘one already past any 
Danger of Oblivion ; deep Wounds and glorious 
Actions having anticipated all that could be 
said in Epitaphs or literal Inscriptions.” 
Could Swift have written thus of the ‘“ Sala- 
mander ”’ ? 

But even more difficult to account for, on the 
hypothesis of Swift’s authorship, is the treat- 
ment of General (afterwards Lord) Stanhope in 
the Carleton Memoirs. Stanhope had been one 
of the Managers at the trial of Sachevercll, 
and was a strong and consistent Whig. He 
certainly was not a master of the art of war, 
and his surrender with his army at Brihuega 
was not creditable to his ‘“‘ conduct” as opposed 
to his ‘‘courage.’’ Col. Parnell himself re- 
marks (War of the Succession in Spain, p. 292): 
‘To assert that he was a good general, or even 
a soldier whose heart was in his profession, 
would be untrue.” Yet this is the way in which 
he is spoken of in the Memoirs : 


‘* Brigadier Stanhope . . . truly . . . behav’d, all 
the time he continu’d in Spain, as if he had been 
inspir’d with Conduct; for the Victory at A/manar 
was intirely owing to him; and likewise at the 
Battle of Saragosa he distinguish’d himself with 
great Bravery. That he had not success at 
Bruhega was not his Fault ; for no Man can resist 
Fate; for ’twas decreed by Heaven that Philip 
should remain King of Spain, and Charles to be 
Emperor of Germany”’ (p. 118). 

Again (p. 238) :— 

** Where's the Wonder, as the World is com- 
pell'd to own, that Heroick Actions and Largeness 
of Soul ever did discover and amply distinguish 
the genuine Branches of that illustrious Family.’’ 


At p. 259 is another attempt to cast on 
‘* Fatality ” the disaster of Brihuega :— 


“None, who had been FEye-witnesses of the 
Bravery of either of those Generals at the Battles 
of Almanar and Saragosa, could find room to call in 
question either their Conduct or their Courage ; 
and yet in this March, and this Encampment 
will appear a visible ill Consequence to the Affairs 
of the Interest they fought for.” 

And finally, at p. 311, General Mahoni, 

‘*after some talk of the Bravery of the English Nation, 
. made mention of General Stanhope, with a 

very peculiar Emphasis. [Here follows an anec- 

dote.| But, added he, that great man had too 

many inward great Endowments to standin need 

of any outside Decoration.’’ 

Now it is evident that the writer of these 
passages had some special reason for the inser- 
tion of his highly exaggerated panegyrics on 
Stanhope.* Swift seems to me to be out of the 
question. In political and ecclesiastical mat- 
ters the two men were bitterly opposed, and it 
is doubtful whether they ever met; while 





* At ZE. H. R., p. 127, Col. Parnell classes with 
**cock-and-bull anecdotes ’’ that of Carleton, ac- 
cording to which Gen. Stanhope, ‘‘ having first 
pitched his tent within cannon-shot of a besieged 
fortress, kindly invites his friends to a dinner 
party,’’ with fatal results. But Stanhope does not 
appear to have been always very solicitous for the 
safety or the comfort of his guests. ‘Taubman 
(Memoirs of the British Flets and Squadrons in the 
Mediterranean [1710] 18) writes of his attack on 
Minorca: ‘The General with incessant Care and 
Application raised two Batteries on the South side 
of St. Philip's Castle, himself having fix’d his 
Quarters in a despicable cottage adjoining, and 
within reach of the Enemies Shot, which some 
Strangers found to their uneasiness, whilst they 
sate at a short repast though honour’d with the 
Presence of his Excellence.’’ 








Swift’s relations to another Stanhope—the 
great Earl of Chesterfield—were marked by a 
courtly and almost Johnsonian dignity, which is 
in strong contrast with the extravagant lauda- 
tions of Carleton (see Scott’s Swift, 1814, xvii, 
345, 359). With Defoe the case is different. The 
letters addressed to an official in the Secre- 
tary of State’s office, and printed in Lee I., ix. 
sqq-, prove beyond a doubt that Defoe was in 
the pay of Stanhope in 1718; and it does not 
seem improbable that the writer may have 
thought that compliments to the great-uncle 
might prove acceptable to Chesterfield, then 
Lord Steward of the Household. I must add 
that these letters appear to me to be absolutely 
fatal to Col. Parnell’s view of Defoe'’s 
‘‘integrity.”” Macaulay writes of Breadalbane : 
“Tt was impossible to say which of his 
treasons were, to borrow the Italian classifica- 
tion, single treasons, and which double 
treasons.”” The same difficulty occurs, and not 
once only, in the case of Defoe. Prof. Minto’s 
Life of Defoe in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” 
Series contains a singularly judicial and un- 
biassed statement of the facts of Defoe’s extra- 
ordinary career. 

Again, as regards a greater than Stanhope, 
Carleton’s attitude is Defoe’s rather than 
Swiit’s. Swift showed an ever-increasing 
animosity—as Col. Parnell reminds us—against 
the memory of William III. Carleton’s view 
of William is from first to last favourable or 
even enthusiastic, and is shaded only by 
censures, scarcely erring on the side of severity, 
on his generalship in provoking engagements 
under unfavourable circumstances. Defoe 
yields to none in his admiration of King 
William, but admits, as was inevitable, that 
he was not an ever-victorious captain. Thus 
in Review i. 162 :— 

*‘T hope no Man will suppose I reflect on the 
Memory of King William. I know ’tis impossible 
the Queen should more sincerely wish the 
Reduction of France, than his late Majesty ; 
but if it is expected I should say he was not wors? 
serv'd, oftner betray’d, and consequently hurry'd 
into more Mistakes and Dissasters than her 
Majesty now is: This must be by somebody, who 
believes I knew much less of the Publick Matter: 
in those days, than I had the Honour to be 
inform’d of." 

And again (Serious Reflections 163) :— 

‘* Pray says [a2 good old Cavalier], When have 
they had any Victories in England since Queen 
Elizabeth’s Time, except two or three in IJreland 
in King William's Time; and then they were so 
busy, had so many other Losses with them abroad, 
that they were asham’d to give Thanks for 
them.”’ 

See also the Hymn to Victory, in Works ii. 
128 s7q., where Defoe, in his rude but vigorous 
verse, expresses the same view. In Review i. 
334, he relates an anecdote of the Prince of 
Orange which illustrates Carleton’s account 
(p. 35) of the same engagement: ‘‘ Luxemburg 
said of P. of Orange, when advancing to attack 
him at the Abbey of S/. Denis near Mons: II 
est impossible: le P. d’O. est plus de soldat.” 
The omission of any mention of the massacre 
of Glencoe, where it is clearly called for after 
the account of the building of the fort at 
Inverlochy, is very difficult to explain on the 
hypothesis of Swift's authorship, or of any 
hostility on the part of the memoir-writer to 
the ‘immortal memory.” This fort was well 
known to Defoe, who repeatedly mentions it 
and its later commandant, Lieut-Gen. Maitland, 
in the Scottish volume of his Tour. 

C. E. Dose. 





NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
London: May 22, 1893 
I shall cheerfully modify my Life of 
Hawthorne on the testimony of Mr. Bridge 
with regard to what you term (ACADEMY, May 
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20) ‘‘the Cilley myth.” But do you not 
burden me with responsibility for the story 
more than is fair? In saying that I ‘gave 
currency” to the story in my Life of Haw- 
thorne, and omitting the author who originated 
it—Hawthorne’s own son——-you may be under- 
stood by some as implying that I picked up 
the story without warrant. And indeed you 
speak of one part of the story as my “‘ assump- 
tion.” In telling the story, I twice refer to Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne, in whose Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and his Wife (i. p. 173-5) the whole 
account of his father’s feeling of responsibility 
for the duel, and his remorse, is given. I have 
moderated the intensity somewhat, but added 
nothing. It would have been a rather serious 
thing to reject altogether the unquesticned 
statement of an author concerning his own 
father, whose papers he possesses, unless I had 
evidence of itserror. I submit, therefore, that 
your reproof does not properly fall on me. 

With regard to your remark concerning my 
severity on Hawthorne for writing the biography 
of Franklin Pierce, my regret for that campaign 
document is bas2d less on Pierce’s unworthiness 
than on Hawthorne’s worth. Hawthorne does 
not appear to have privately held so high an 
opinion as Mr. Bridge of the man his book 
eulogises; but nothing that Mr. Bridge says 
quite reaches the trouble of those who feel not 
only that the book is inferior, but that any such 
electioneering work was beneath the rare nature 
and genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Pierce 
induced him to write the book; he did so 
reluctantly. The work did much to elect Pierce, 
and Pierce gave the impecunious author a lucra- 
tive office. ‘* Each,’ wrote Hawthorne, ‘did 
his best for the other, as friend for friend.” 
As I conclude in my biography (p. 145), ‘‘ The 
only distress one feels in such an everyday kind 
of thing is based in homage to one who was not 
an everyday kind of man.” 

MoncureE D. Conway. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Svunpay, May 28, 11.15 a.m. Ethical: “ Abraham Lincoln,” 
I., by Dr. Stanton Coit. 

7.80 p=. Ethical: ‘“Sccial Clubs for Working 
People,’’ by Miss M. 8S. Gilliland. 

a May 29, 2.20 p.m. Geographical: Anniversary 

f gz. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: Symposium,’ “Is Human 

Law the Basis of Morality, or Morality of Human Law?” 
by Prof. J. Brough. 

Tvrspay, May 30,3p.m. Royal Institution : ‘‘ The Waterloo 
Campaign,” IT., by Mr. E. L. 8. Horsburgh. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: Annual General Meeting. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ American Silver Work,” 
by Mr. Horace Townsend. 
_ 8.80 p.m. Japan Society: ‘‘The Family and Rela- 
tionships in Ancient Japan,” by Mr. W. G. Aston. 

Wrpyrspay, May 31,8p.m. Society of Arts: 

Traurspay, June 1, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ The 
Geographical Distribution of Birds,” IL, by Dr. R. 
Bowdler Sharpe. 

8 p.m. Linnean: ‘ Polynesian Plants collected by 
J. J. Lister,” by Mr. W. B. Hemsley ; *‘ The Anatomy 
of a new Plant—Melastomaceae, or Gentianaceae, genus 
novum,” by Miss A. Lorrain Smith; “0 tions on 
the Temperature of Trees made im Boulder, Colorado,” 


by Dr. Baur. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “Azo Compounds of the Ortho 
Series,” by Prof. Meldola and Mr. F. B. Burls; ** The 
Fluoresceine of Camphoric Anhydride,”’ by Dr. Collie; 
“The Action of Phosphoric Chloride on Camphene,” by 
Messrs. J. E. Marsh and J. A. Gardner; “The Com- 
position of Jute produced in England,” by Mr. A. Pears, 


SCIENCE. 


The Variorum Apocrypha. Edited, with 
various renderings and readings from the 
best authorities, by C. J. Ball. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. ) 


I very much regret that illness, and arrears 
of work consequent upon illness, have 
delayed my notice of Mr. Ball’s excellent 
book far longer than I could have wished ; 
and I desire to make what reparation I can 
by commending it earnestly to that in- 
creasing class of students who feel that to 
understand the Bible properly it is necessary 
also to understand the Apocrypha. 

The Variorum Apocrypha differs somewhat 
in plan from its companion, the Variorum 
Bible. For reasons which I have no diffi- 
culty in guessing, it has been thought well 
to make it less a simple registration of the 
views of previous commentators, and to a 
larger extent original. I speak at least for 
the New Testament, in which I was myself 
concerned. What Mr. Ball has given us 
seems to me excellently adapted to its 
purpose. He has succeeded in compressing 
an extraordinary amount of carefully 
digested matter into the smallest possible 
compass. It is little to say that there does 
not exist a commentary upon the Apocrypha 
which is at once so concise and so helpful. 

I have said that Mr. Ball’s is really an 
original work; and it has several features 
which I should wish to emphasise. One is, 
the judgment which is shown in selecting 
what to comment upon, and what not. 
Another is, the thought and care which have 
evidently been spent upon the English of 
the various renderings, which is often, to 
my thinking, felicitous—sometimes with 
that curiosa felicitas which does not come 
without seeking. Take, for instance, this 
note on the three words Aerrdy cixivyrov 
tpavov (in the version of 1611, ‘sutbil, 
lively, clear”) Wisd. vii. 22: ‘‘ Or fine (7.e., 
immaterial ; ‘ Ariel, my fine spirit,’ Zempest), 
mobile, piercing.” The reader might be 
interested to study the notes on this page 
(107) as a specimen of the whole, though 
many others would serve equally well. 
Thirdly, the special care which has been 
bestowed upon the references to parallel 
passages, which frequently form an effective 
commentary in themselves. Fourthly, the 
use which Mr. Ball has made of his 
Hebrew scholarship in suggesting or 
weighing the suggestions of others 
as to the readings of the lost Hebrew 
original in books where the Greek only has 
come down to us. These are by no means 
overdone, but introduced just to the extent 
which is interesting and scholarly. I am 
not myself a competent judge on points in 








jun. 
8 p.m. Viking Club: “Subsidence of Land in 

Orkney,” by Mr. W. T. Dennison. | 
8.30pm. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, June 2,8 pm. Philological: ‘‘The Extensions of 
the Alliterative Line in Old English Blank Verse,” by 
_ Frank —. . 

p.m. izal an: ‘*Spenser’s Minor Works,” b: 
Mr. W. H. Cowham. - hens 
9p.m. Royal Institution : ‘‘ Study of Fluid Motion 
by meaus ef Coloured Bands,’’ by Prof. Osborne Revnolds. | 

Saturpay, June 3, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Verdi’s 
Falstaff,” IL, by Dr. A. C. Mackenz.e, with Musical 
Tilustrations. 
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/ment in other parts of the book that I feel 
| sure it must extend to this also. 


which Hebrew is involved; but there is such 
ample evidence of sound and sober judg- 


On one point I think that Mr. Ball has 
made a mistake. The Cambridge Septua- 
gint should not be quoted under the name 
of the editor as if its readings represented 
his ,individual opinion. The plan of the 
edition is to print in each case the text of 
the leading MS. extant, so that, except in 
the choice of the leading MS. (which is 


there was no scope for the exercise of 
critical or editorial judgment. 

The Variorum Apocrypha has an advantage 
over the Cambridge Septuagint in that it is 
able to take account of a wider range of 
authorities. Ido not question the wisdom 
of the principle on which the apparatus to that 
edition has been constructed. In the interests 
of accuracy it was well that it should be 
restricted to such MSS. as have been 
critically edited. But for some books this 
excludes a type of text of great importance. 
For instance, in the two Wisdoms no notice 
whatever can be taken of the group, 248 
Lat. Syr., the readings of which are always 
ancient, often interesting, and sometimes 
right. I think, by the way, that Mr. Ball 
should have noticed one conspicuous instance 
in which this is the case—the order of the 
text from Ecclus. xxx. 24 onwards, where 
A.V. rightly follows this group, and the great 
mass of Greek MSS. have gone wrong. At 
the same time, he does notice a number of 
readings which the Cambridge edition is by 
its plan compelled to ignore. 

Of course, there will be room for difference 
of opinion on certain points. But the only 
case I have noticed in which a view 
is expressed that seems to mo clearly and 
decidedly untenable is the rendering of 
ob puxpas radecas ddopmorov in the prologue to 
Keclesiasticus. Mr. Ball’s note on ddoporoy 
is ‘resemblance; perhaps copy (meaning a 
manuscript).” I know that this is an old view 
approved (¢.g.) by Grotius and Schleusner, 
and with some support from the Vulgate; 
but I do not doubt that recent commentators 
(Fritzsche, Edersheim, Zickler) are right in 
taking ddopovov to mean rather “ difference ” 
(the difference of culture between Palestine 
and Egypt). Evenif Mr. Ball rejects this 
view, it should at least have been mentioned. 
W. Sanpay. 








ANOTHER COLLECTION OF ANCIENT 
MSS. FROM CENTRAL ASIA, 


UnpER this title, Dr. A. I’. Rudolf Hoernle, of 
the Calcutta Madrasah, has published in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal a pre- 
liminary account, illustrated with four plates, of 
a fresh find of old Sanskrit MSS., somewhat 
similar to those brought from Central Asia by 
Capt. Bower, and to another MS. (from Kashgar) 
that has been described by Dr. Oldenburg in the 
Oriental Transactions of the Imperial Russian 
Archaeological Society. 

He calls them the Weber Manuscripts—not, it 
may be as well to premise, out of compliment to 
the veteran Indianist of Berlin, but after the 
name of the Rev. F. Weber, a Moravian missionary 
at Leh in Ladak, by whom they were forwarded to 
him. According to the story that Mr. Weber 
heard, they were found by an Afghan merchant, 
when digging for treasure in ruins near Kugiar, 
a place about 60 miles south of Yarkand, on the 
road from Leh, just within the borders of 
Chinese territory. 

The MSS. were enclosed, after the Indian 
fashion, between two wooden boards, which may 
be called their original binding ; for not only does 
the hole forthe string thatonce held them together 
ass through both boards and MSS., but one of the 
oards is inscribed with the same characters that 
are found inside. It is characteristic of all the 
Central Asian MSS. mentioned above, that this 
string-hole is at one side. In the old MSS. of 
India proper, there are either two holes, or the 
hole is in the middle. One board measures 





always, where they are available, B or 8), 


94 by 2% inches, the other 7} by 24 inches, 
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The collection consists of fragments of 76 
leaves, which can he assigned to nine different 
parts. They are fragmentary in two ways: no 
one part is complete, some leaves of each being 
missing both at the beginning and at the end ; 
and every leaf is mutilated either on the right 
or on the left or on both sides, though for the 
most part perfect at top and bottom. The 
material is paper, and not birch-bark, as is the 
case with the Bower MSS. The paper varies 
greatly in thickness, texture, and colour ; but it 
is all made from fibres of the Daphne plant, 
such as is used to this day for paper-making in 
Nepal. Fer the purpose of being written on, 
the paper seems to have been specially prepared 
with some kind of arsenic sizing, on which the 
letters were traced. 

The most interesting feature of the collection 
is that the MSS. are written in two distinct types 
of characters. One of these is the well-known 
Indian character of the North-Western Gupta 
variety, being the same type, though a different 
sub-variety, as that used in the Bower MSS. 
To the other, in which five out of the nine 
parts are written, Dr. Hoernle gives the name 
of Central Asian Nagari, for it is a peculiar 
angular and slanting form of the Indian Nagari. 
The type is found in several handwritings, all 
essentially the same, But one of the parts shows 
a distinct variety, not merely of handwriting, 
but of type; and the language of this one part 
is not Sanskrit. The distinguishing mark is that 
the dental ‘hk and ¢h are angular and squarish, 
instead of being round. Another peculiarity is 
the curious symbol of a double dot over letters ; 
in fact, a double avusrarc, which is also frequently 
seen in Dr. Oldenburg’s MS. from Kashgar. Put 
Dr. Hoernle thinks that this last is not so much 
the indication of a peculiar variety of character, 
as of a particular language, like the strange 
ligatures for likh, tsts, yl, shsh, pts, bhb, ii, ys, &e., 
which are foreign to Sanskrit, 

The following are some peculiarities of the 
ordinary Central Asian Nagari. (1) The curious 
form of the superseribed vowel ¢, with its curve 
turned to the right; (2) the curious form of the 
letter m, which has also been observed on a few 
coins of Samudra Gupta (380—395 ap.); (3) 
the resemblance between the forms of ¢ and a, 
which can ouly be distinguished by the fact that 
the right-hand angle of the latter is more 
decidedly acute. Dr. Hoernle gives a table of 
this alphabet, showing the compound as well as 
the single letters, and also the numeral figures. 

He points out that the Central Asian Nagari 
beara a striking resemblance to the so-called 
Wartu characters of tht Tibetans. But the re- 
semblance is closer to some specimens of Tibetan 
penmanship collected by Mr. Brian Hodgson in 
1828, than to those recently published by Babu 
Sarat Chandra Das. Some of the former speci- 
mens are styled Khachihi, after Kha-che, the 
Tibetan name for Kashmir, which seems formerly 
to have also included Khoten. Dr. Hoernle 
concludes that the modern Tibetan writing is 
ultimately derived from some form of the Central 
Asian Nagari. 

With regard to the date of the Weber MSS., 
Dr. Hoernle is unable to give a definite opinion, 
beyond suggesting that no portion of them can 
be later than the seventh century, when Sanskrit 
culture in Central Asia was driven out by the 
Muhammadan invasion. Oa _ palaeographical 
grounds, he thinks that they may be yet earlier 
than the Bower MSS., which he has confidently 
assigned to the fifth century a.p. 

Hle then proceeds to describe in detail the 
nine several parts of the collection. Of each he 
gives a specimen—in Nagari, in Roman trans- 
literation, and in an English version. One of the 
longest (nine leaves) is an astronomical treatise 
of an archaic type, the composition of which Dr. 
Hoernle places between the third century Bc. 
and the second century aD. Its contents 
recemble those of two small astronomical 











treatises, the Nakshatra-kalpa and the S’anti- 
kalpa, which are attached to the Kaus‘ika Sutra 
of the Atharva Veda. The work would, there- 
fore, belong to the last stage of the Vedic period 
of Sanskrit literature. Another part (seven 
leaves) appeats to be a stotra, or hymn, in 
honour of S‘iva’s wife, Parvati, after the manner 
of the Puranas. Yet another is a kosha, or 
Sanskrit vocabulary, which seems to supply a 
number of new words. Most of the remainder 
are apparently charms of a Buddhistic nature, 
similar to those in the Bower MSS. The 
language is sometimes a barbarous mixture of 
Sanskrit and Pali, sometimes the “mixed” 
Sanskrit which anciently prevailed as the 
literary language in North-Western India and 
the countries beyond. 

One of the parts, however, and the longest of 
all (twenty-five leaves)—to which reference has 
already been inade as being written in a peculiar 
type of character—is in a_non-Sanskritic 
language, though many Sanskrit words are inter- 
spersed, in an extraordinary spelling. These 
are mostly names of medicinal plants or drugs. 
Unfortunately, this portion is the most mutilated 
of ail. Dr. Hoernle surmises that it must be a 
medical treatise written in some Mongolian 
(Tibetan) or Turki language, treating of Indian 
medicine, and therefore using Sanskrit terms. 
He points out that it belongs to the same 
class as Dr. Oldenburg’s Kashgar MS., as regards 
both writing and language. And he appends a 
reading of that MS., with the remark that it 
seems to belong to the Buddhist Tantrik litera- 
ture. 

It would be superfluous for us to praise the 
manner in which Dr. Hoernle, the editor also of 
the Bower MSS., has performed his work. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SEMITISM OF THE HITTITES, 
London: May 22, 1893. 


Prof. Sayce’s objection that, under the title 
just given, I have said nothing to show that 
the Hittites were of the Semitic race, may be 
sufficiently answered by referring to my letter 
on ‘‘The Hittite Seal from Bor” in the 
AcApDEMY of January 14. I then mentioned 
evidence with regard to this matter which 
seems to me very cogent; and, as it had been 
adduced so recently, I saw no necessity for 
repeating it. According to Prof. Sayce, the 
Hittites of Syria and the adjoining country, 
though they dwelt in contiguity with peoples 
of Semitic race, speaking Semitic languages, 
yet were themselves of altogether different 
origin, and used a language having no Semitic 
affinities. That this view is not in harmony 
with the Biblical narratives concerning ‘the 
children of Heth,” and with the personal names 
given to Hittites in the Bible, is too obvious to 
need remark. The fact is, however, important, 
whatever may be the authority ascribed to the 
Old Testament narratives. Prof. Sayce alludes 
to Gen. x. 15, ‘‘ And Canaan begat Zidon, his 
firstborn, and Heth.’’ This statement seems to 
me difficult or impossible of explanation, if 
there existed the supposed extreme diversity 
between the Hittites and Zidonians, a diversity 
far greater than that between Jews, Arabs, 
and Ammonites." Neither can I see how, if the 
supposition in question were true, Sargon, 
looking westward over «a country partly 
inhabited by people using a language so 
diverse, could yet speak of ‘‘the tongue of 
the West,” as though, notwithstanding 
dialectal differences, the peoples of the West 
spoke essentially one language. ‘‘ The West” 


* The case of Zidon and Heth differs from that 
of more remote peoples, or those with whom it may 
be supposed that the writer of Gen. x. was but 
imperfectly acquainted, 


would certainly include Carchemish and other 
confessedly Hittite cities. So far as the present 
question is concerned, it seems to me of little 
importance whether the word translated 
“West” should be read ‘“ Akharri” or 
‘‘ Amurri.” As to the latter expression, Prof, 
Sayce admits that 

‘* from an early date the name of Amorite, which 
was properly confined to the district immediately 
north of Palestine, had been extended by both 
Babylonians and Assyrians to the whole of Syria, 
irrespective of race or language.” 


I am glad that Prof. Sayce admits the Semitic 
character of the word chilani, which Sargon 
employs with reference to his palace. But 
when we are told that this ‘‘ proves nothing so 
far as the Hittites proper are concerned,” I 
must confess to an uncomfortable doubt with 
respect to the existence of such Hittites proper. 
With Prof. Sayce I quite agree as to the 
improbability that the pig-tailed personages of 
the monuments were Semitic, though, as con- 
querors of alien race, they were for a longer 
or shorter time associated with the Hittites, 
and called by the same name. I have the 
authority of Prof. Sayce as to the improbability 
of such intrusive conquerors changing per- 
manently and completely the character of the 
populations over which they might happen to 
rule (Races of the Old Testament, p. 75). 

The word abiriu from the Papyrus Anastasi, 
to which Prof. Sayce directs my attention, ap- 
pears to give additional evidence which is by no 
means unimportant. With regard to what 
Prof. Sayce says concerning this word, it is 
noteworthy that the Hebrew abbirim may 
mean not only “bulls,” but also “strong 
horses ” or ‘‘ stallions ” (Jeremiah viii. 16 a/.). 

Supposing—though I am not entirely sure 
about the matter—that there is no reference to 
the Hittites in the inscriptions from Zinjirli, 
this would by no means prove that the Samalian 
population was regarded as other than Hittite. 
There may have been no necessity for using 
the larger designation. Ishould doubt whether 
the name of the Samalian god Rekub-el can be 
rightly regarded as throwing much light on 
2Kingsii. 12. ‘‘ The chariots (re/eb collective) 
and horsemen of Israel” are to be understood 
preferably of celestial troops engaged in pro- 
tecting Israel. These forces are regarded as 
usually invisible (cf. ch. vi. 17); but on the 
occasion with which ii. 12 is concerned, the 
celestial fiery troops become visible as a convoy 
to the departing prophet, while he ascends to 
heaven with the storm-wind. In some respects 
a better illustration of Rekub-el is to be found 
in 1 Chronicles xxviii. 18: ‘ the structure of 
the chariot (tabnith hammerkabah).” Rashi 
rightly explains these words as meaning ‘“ the 
cherubim on which the Shekinah rides.” 

The Assyrian word kirubu is not perhaps of 
great importance with regard to the derivation 
of ‘‘cherub,” seeing that the same language 
has also rukubu ‘ chariot.” 

With regard to Prof. Jensen, as he invites 
vigorous criticism when he has published “a 
fuller discussion of the subject,” it may be best 
perhaps to wait. Meanwhile, from what I 
happen to know of the Hittite inscriptions, my 
anticipations as to the result of this “ fuller 
discussion ’’ are not altogether sanguine. 

THOMAS TYLER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


|THE anniversary meeting of the Royal Geo- 


graphical Society will be held on Monday 


| next, May 29, at 2.30 p.m., in the hall of the 


University of London, Burlington-gardens, 
when Mr. Clements Markham will be proposed 
for the office of president, in succession to Sir 
M. E. Grant Duff, and the medals and prizes 





will be delivered to the recipients, 
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THE annual general meeting of corporate 
members of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
will be held at 25, Great George-street, West- 
minster, on Tuesday next, May 30, at 8 p.m., 
to receive the report of the council, and to 
elect the officers for the ensuing year. 


Tre Friday evening discourse at the Royal 
Institution on June 2 will be given by Prof. 
Osborne Reynolds, of Owens College, who has 
taken for his subject ‘The Study of Fluid 
Motion by means of Coloured Bands.” 


THE Rev. E. S. Marshall, of Milford 
Vicarage, Godalming, and Mr. F. J. Hanbury, 
are jointly engaged in the preparation of a 
Flora of Kent. 


Tue London Botanical Field Class, which 
was established in 1891, will make seven field 
excursions during the present summer, the 
first of them taking place on May 27. The 
director is Prof. G. 8. Boulger. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue contents of the May number of the 
Classical Review (David Nutt) are of less im- 
portance than usual. Mr. W. W. Fowler dis- 
cusses the status of the Flamen Dialis at Rome, 
with reference to the compulsory inauguration 
of C. Valerius Flaccus, as described by Livy 
(xxvii. 8); Mr. H. Richards reviews Dr. 
Sandys’s edition of the ’A@nvaiav Moditela, to- 
gether with the recent German literature on the 
subject ; Mr. H. Stuart Jones criticises 
Collignon’s Study on Petronius, from the same 
point of view as Mr. Robinson Ellis in last 
week’s number of the ACADEMY; Mr. R. C. 
Seaton examines the familiar line of Virgil : 


“Tncipe, parve puer, cui non risere parei ‘es,”’ 


supporting the conjectural emendation qui . . 
parenti ; and the editor incidentally informs us 
that Mr. F. Haverfield is engaged upen an 
exhaustive history of Roman Britain. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


EvizaAbETHAN.—( IV ednesday, May 3.) 


W. H. Cownam, Esq., inthe chair.—Mr. Frederick 
Rogers delivered an address on ‘‘ The Life and 
Poetry of Robert Southwell, 8.J.” Briefly review- 
ing the social and religious condition ef England 
in Southwell’s time, he proceeded to say that it 
was always interesting, and was often a good mental 
exercise, to endeavour to understand accurately 
and to judge carefully the position of a good man 
who was on the wrong side. Those who believed 
as he (the lecturer) did, that all the progressive 
elements in English thought bad their origin in the 
ereat spiritual and intellectual revival that created 
the Elizabethan age, would have to say that 
Southwell was on the wrong side ; for the Catholic 
priest and poet had little conscious sympathy with 
the ideas and beliefs that were building up the 
England of his day. And this fact became apparent 
when we examined bis writings. The dominant 
note in the literature of that day was nationality. 
It was a more potent force in the world of intellect 
than religion itself; and it was because of 
its predominance and potency that England 
was able to create for herself her place 
among the nations of the world. There is no 
trace of any such feeling in his work from begin- 
ning to end. For him Rome is above England, 
church greater than country ; and this marks him 
off from his contemporaries with a clear and 
distinct line. Intellectually, he was often in 
touch with them; spiritually, he stood on a 
different plane. There was a strange, sad beauty 


about his work that would always make it beloved 
by true critics of poetry. It was not the beauties of 
nature, but the beauties of faith, of creed, of ritual 
that inspired it all. And yet there was a curious 
modern note now and again. Socialism, making 
war against unjust competition, might well claim 


the Jesuit singer as anally when they found such 
lines as these among his verses : 


** To rise by others’ fall 
I deem a losing gain ; 
All states with others’ ruins built, 
To ruin run amain.’’ 


A stern Calvinist, like Isaac Watts, loved the 
author, and published one of his poems among his 
own. Puritanism ought to have understood what 
manner of man he was who wrote: 


** Fond fancy trains to pleasure’s lure, 
Though reason stiffly do repine ; 
Though wisdom woo me tv the saint, 
Yet cense would win me to the shrine.” 


He has left behind him the savour of a beautiful 
life, lived in a narrow and strange environment, 
but rising, as the strong soul always will rise, 
above the dust and gravel of his earth-strewn cage, 
looking upward and singing his sweet song.— 
A discussion followed, which was opened by the 
chairman and continued by Mr. James Ernest 
Baker, Mr. A. C. Hayward, Mr. J. A. Jenkinson, 
Rey. E. Lloyd, and other members and friends of 
the cociety. 


Histroricat.—( Thursday, May 18.) 


Oscar Browninc, Esq., vice-president, in the 
chair.—A paper was read by Dr. F. Liebermann, 
a corresponding member of the rociety, on ‘‘ The 
Instituta Cnuti aliorumque Regum Anglorum,’’ 
being the title given by Dr. Liebermann to an 
early English law-book resembling the Consiliatio 
Cnuti and the Quadripartitus, lately published by 
the author in Germany, which is preserved in 
several twelfth century English MSS. and in one 
French MS. The text of Dr. Liebermann’s learned 
treatise will be printed in the next volume of the 
society’s Transactions, to be issued in the autumn. 


FINE ART. 


MESSRS. DEPREZ & GUTEKUNST have 
ON VIEW the most recent ORIGINAL ETCHINGS by J. MeNeil 
Whistler, F. Seymour-Haden, Prof. H. Herkomer, R.A., and selec- 
tions of the Works of Jacquemart, Bracquemond, Meryon, &c.— 
18, Green Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Ill, 


Wirn Mr. Solomon J. Solomon’s large portrait 
piece, ‘‘ Your Health !”’ discussed in our second 
notice, may be bracketed two other essays in the 
treatment of artificial light. Less taking at a 
first glance, less marked by the Anglo-French 
modernity that characterises Mr. Solomon’s 
work, Mr. J. H. Lorimer’s ‘‘ Evening ”’ (863) is 
superior to it in solidity, and certainly not 
behind it in real skill. We are introduced to a 
demure company of little girls in holiday 
attire, seated closely packed at a hospitably- 
decked tea or supper-table, at which they are 
waited upon by a still more demure company 
of serving-maids, The table, though it is 
hardly yet evening, is discreetly lighted with 
shaded wax candles, the yellow tone of which 
causes to appear still bluer the turquoise of 
the clear evening sky seen through a window. 
lf this is the climax of a juvenile party contined 
to the gentler sex, it is a solemn and stately 
one indeed : the little ladies at table are as well 
behaved as Spanish infantas, and the severe 
waiting-maid who heads the array might well 
be the Camarera Mayor herself. The now 
favourite problem of the natural struggling 
with the artificial light is very fully ob- 
served and delicately rendered, though again 
a certain timidity is shown in attacking the 
difficulties inherent in such a subject. Mr. La 
Thangue’s “Punch: a Study by Lamplight ” 
(543) shows a group, very gracefully if a little 
artificially disposed, of three young ladies 
looking at the cuts in Punch by the light 
candles veiled with red shades. Here the all- 
pervading red light which envelopes the 


true in quality, and, moreover, is insufficiently 
accounted for by the illumination indicated 
in the picture. 

A genuine humour characterises Mr. Ralph 
Peacock’s ‘‘ Verily man is created extremely 
impatient ’—a combat of words, which may 
soon be exchanged for a more energetic mode of 
argument between a furious Arab and a nigger, 
who by keeping his temper manages to be much 
the more aggravating of the two. And Mr. 
Peacock’s execution is better than that which 
we generally associate with paintings of the 
anecdotic order. Mr. T. C. Gotch, like that 
modish French painter, M. Jacquet, relies in a 
great measure for effect on the picturesque if 
rather nondescript dressing up of his models. 
The ‘‘ Miss Hegan Kennard” shows a young 
lady of great personal beauty, wearing an 
evening dress of white satin, with a large 
black velvet hat, and holding, instead of the 
Louis-Seize cane that might be expected, an 
unaccountable wand of bulrushes. This, by 
the way, must be a favourite property in Mr. 
Gotch’s studio, for unless we are deceived, it 
did duty last year—and more appropriately, 
too—as the sceptre of a peasant girl. This 
painter’s touch is broad and rich, his modelling 
good, his colour appropriate, but a trifle dull 
and lacking in vibration. 

Why is it possible to admire, while it is quite 
impossible to describe with any acceptance, Mr. 
Henry Weods’s pictures? His execution has 
matured until it is now excellent of its kind; 
few members of the school can be said to suc- 
ceed better in depicting these Venetian popolani 
of to-day, if we choose to look upon them 
merely as so much furniture, intended to stock 
in agreeable fashion certain byways and corners 
of old Venice, cleverly reproduced ¢@ l’usage de 
Vétranger. Noone of these commonplace and 
passionless performances, which from year to 
year succeed each other with such praiseworthy 
regularity, rises sufficiently above its fellows to 
leave any very definite impression on the mind. 
The best on this occasion are ‘‘ The First Com- 
munion Veil’’—with some very able drawing: 
of barocco sculptures in the background—and 
‘* Cloisters of the Frari Church, Venice.” 

It is idle to hope for any improvement in 
Prof. Herkomer’s style of portraiture, so long 
as it meets with well-nigh universal acceptance 
among those who delight in seeing their 
counterfeit presentments on the walls of Bur- 
lington House. We hold, indeed, that the 
popularity of this painter — thus sustained 
whether he paint well or ill—is one of the 
surest signs that popular taste in these matters 
has made no substantial advance. <A certain 
force of impression, a certain breadth, a certain 
power of obtaining a superficial ‘‘ good like- 
ness’’ cannot be denied to the Anglo- Bavarian 
artist. But then the force is much less real, 
the modelling much less solid than it seems ; 
and the conception, in male portraiture, is the 
essence of unrefinement. Under these circum- 
stances no useful purpose can be served in 
analysing such perfunctory works as ‘‘ Colonel 
N. Barnardiston—Presentation Portrait,” (88) ; 
“John Marquess of Bute, K.T.”; ‘“‘ His Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire’’; or ‘‘ Edwin James, 
Esq.” 

Mr. Ouless stands on an entirely different 
footing, and commands our respect even though 
we may take exception to certain technical 
mannerisms, which, as time goes on, certainly 
show no tendency to diminish. Take for 
instance two portraits of hunting squires in 
all the glory of scarlet (we ought, no doubt, 
to say ‘‘pink’’), immaculate breeches, and 
boots — the full length ‘* Albert Brassey, 
Esq.” (139), and the half-length, “G. H. 
Pember, Esq.” (154). Where an inferior artist 
would have struggled in vain with the inherent 
difficulties of portraiture under these conditions, 








personages and the whole room is not quite 


Mr. Ouless, by simplicity, dignity, and style, 
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transfigures, without exaggerating or falsifying, 
his subjects. Another artist who hardly ever 
fails to give proof that he has based his 
portraits on a very definite and a very human 
conception of his sitters is Mr. Carter, who 
falls short, when he does fall short, by reason 
of a certain dirtiness in the handling of 
the flesh. His ‘‘ Miss Butler” (533), not- 





withstanding a nun-like sobriety of colour 
which seems to us out of place in the pictures | 
of the young, is one of the best portraits of | 
children in the exhibition, and, indeed, stands 
alone in its perfect simplicity and absencs of | 
self-consciousness. Genuinely pathetic too, 
because so unaffectedly human, is the same 
artist’s ‘‘ The Ven. Arcudeacon Holbech ”’ (842). 

The late Jobn Pettie had a broad sweeping 
brush, and much brilliancy, if no great thorough- 
ness of execution ; and these bravura qualities 
lend a certain attractiveness even to such sub- 
jects—in themselves not especially stimulating 
—as the three-quarter length ‘* William Bunce 
Greenfield, Esq. (143), and the full-length 
** Alderman Thomas Wright, J.P., Ex-Mayor 
of Leicester.” The deceased artist is seen here 
with his best qualities of breadth, simplicity, 
and directness, and also with that peculiar 
mannerism from which he could never get 
away—the abuse of an all-pervading yellow- 
ish light and a too vitreous quality in the 
atmosphere, lending to his canvases, whether 
portraits or genre scenes, an irritating monotony 
of aspect. Mr. Pettie’s men and women never 
give us anything to think, much less to dream, 
about. They pose before us simply and unaf- 
fectedly, yet for all that unmistakably, the 
painter's personality asserting itself chiefly in 
the superadded energy which he imparts to 
them. 

It is a novelty to find Mr. Andrew C. Gow 
coming forward as a painter of portraits on the 
scale of life as he does here with his 
**N. L. Cohen, Esq.” (280), a work on which, 
sober and unpretending asitis, he has evidently 
bestowed great pains. The picture is inter- 
esting by reason of that something of Flemish 
or Teutonic simplicity and seriousness which 
marks it; the modelling has solidity and finish, 
while character is by no means wanting; but 
unfortunately we miss the crowning Promethean 
quality of life. 

Though England just now possesses many 
practised and a few excellent painters of land- 
scape and marine subjects, it can scarcely be 
said that there is a school of English art 
coming under this category, which it would 
be possible to describe by any salient charac- 
teristics, or any unity of standpoint in the 
contemplation and giving back of the various 
aspects of nature. We do not wish to be 
understood as arguing that this is ab- 
solutely a disadvantage, although under the 
circumstances the re-creation of a national 
style in landscape must inevitably take longer 
than it would do, were a body of workers 
advancing shoulder to shoulder, united to- 
gether by bonds of sympathy and com- 
munity of aim. Of the older and more uni- 
versally popular artists whose style has long 
since been definitively formed —we might, 
perhaps, say petrified—it would serve no par- 
ticular purpose to say anything on the present 
occasion. They still have material success, and 
the favour of le gros public; and this must 
suffice them. Among these, however, though 
he is often placed in the same category, should 
not be reckoned Mr. H. W. B. Davis, who 
appears ever fresh and various in his transcripts 
of nature, however much we may take excep- 
tion to his coldness and occasional crudity of 


its excess of delicately wrought detail, much of 
the tenderness and simple nature-worship of an 
early Flemish landscape. The cattle scene, 
**Evening” (164), with its rising vapours 
succeeding to rosy sunset, is harmoniously, 
yet a little too deliberately, composed, and 
shows a broader generalisation than the painter 
generally indulges in. ‘An Orchard in 
Picardy ” (205), if cold in the quality of the 
sunlight, gives, in its very coldness, a 
breath of the true northern spring — 
bright, yet treacherous. Least satisfactory of 
all Mr. Davis’s contributions to the Academy 


| is his large landscape, ‘‘ Loch Maree” (537). 


Mr. David Murray’s vast canvas ‘* Hamp- 
shire” (589) is an interesting experiment in 
the direction of decorative landscape on a 
large scale. Taking a section of fair English 
country framed in red-trunked firs, with 
clumps of flowering furze bushes, giving 
variety to the foreground, and a distance 
of coast and blue sea, the Scotch artist 
has treated these elements in the so-called 
classic style, deliberately submitting himself 
to the influence of Claude Lorrain and the 
painters who followed in his train. The effort 
is an imposing one, which would have pleased 
us still better had the artist had the courage to 
adopt a still higher, clearer key of colour, to 
make his generalised page of nature sparkle 
with light—in fact, to treat it as primarily the 
decoration that it really is. 

Nothing here is more personal, more tender 
in its simplicity than Mr. C. W. Wyllie’s land- 
scape, with the over-sentimental title ‘‘ Summer 
Flowers: It seemed as if the day were one 
Sent from beyond the skies” (267). Its entire 
foreground is a delicious tangle of wild flowers 
and weeds, in all the untrammeiled luxuriance 
of midsummer, the middle distance and baick- 
ground being made up by the windings of a wide 
tidal river tinted pale blue by the reflections 
of a smiling sky of tempered radiance. Some 
simplification in the distance, with its red-toned 
buildings clustered on and near the river, 
might have still further improved the picture ; 
but its foreground is an exquisite piece of work, 
and not only exquisitein the spirit and finish 
of its technique, but in the pathos of its simple 
truth. The whole has that indefinable English 
charm which a French critic once so delicately 
expressed, when in speaking of Mr. Hook’s 
works he described them as giving forth a 
mute prayer. 

In his twilight landscape, ‘‘On a Cornish 
Cliff” (480), Mr. Adrian Stokes has a subject 
closely akin to that treated by M. Duez in 
an immense canvas now (or lately) at the 
Luxembourg. A green solitary cliff, abrupt 
yet not threatening, overhangs the sea, and 
round its base cattle have gathered, while in 
a sheltered hollow a fire has been lighted. 
The moment chosen for representation is that 
peculiar one, just after sundown, when there 
seems to be in nature a short period of pause 
and rest—when the warm grey sky is still 
delicately tinted with rose; when the green 
is darkened, yet strangely intensified; when 
the perception of relative distances becomes 
confused. If perfect success, under these 
circumstances of exceptional difficulty, has not 
been attained, the result is nevertheless a very 
interesting work; and we feel that the artist 
loves the grapple with nature in her less 
familiar aspects. 

It is interesting to find Mr. Alfred East 
—one of the most earnest and convinced 
of the younger school—occupied, in ‘‘ Newby 
Bridge, Windermere” (809), with a subject a 
little away from those russet October woods, 





colour, to his absence of generalisation, to the 
unconvincing character of his sunlight. The 
prospect of a flowering country lane, with its 
chequered sunlight and shadow—called after a | 
central feature, ‘‘ Elder Bush ” (103)—has, with | 
4 


those pale, delicate vapours of morning and 
evening, which apparently interest him most 
in nature. This is a scene of wind and rain, 
necessarily chilling and dulling the tonality 
of the picture, with a country high-road 


—_ 


boldly cutting through the centre of the green, 
stormed-tossed country, somewhat after the 
fashion of the Dutch masters. A tribute of 
admiration must be given to the genuine skill 
shown in overcoming difficulties of no common 
order, though one feels that the work might, 
without forcing the note, have been made to 
express—or to suggest—beneath the surface 
more than it actually does. Morein Mr. East’s 
usual style is the large landscape, ‘‘The Golden 
Valley (837). Good performances of their kind 
are also Mr. Ernest A. Waterlow’s ‘‘ The Old 
Bridge”’ (43) and Mr. J. Clayton Adams’s “ The 
Evening Sun” (552). 

Mr. Henry Moore’s canvases are what they 
have always been—great sections of azure 
palpitating sea, canopied by skies of a harsher 
blue, and sparingly dotted over with white- 
winged craft—the unresting waves modelled 
with a solidity, a vivacity and power which 
it is no longer necessary to praise, since they 
have so long been praised without a dis- 
sentient voice. Still, the result here is good, 
honest, invigorating prose, rather than that 
vaster, that more overpowering view of the 
sea in which the painter would find himself at 
one with the poet. Mr. Moore has this year a 
dangerous rival iu a little-known artist, Mr. 
Thomas Somerscales, who sends a seascape, 
‘Corvette shortening sail to pick up a ship- 
wrecked crew” (434), in which the heavy 
bosom of the ocean, dark azure under a serene 
evening sky freed from the clouds which, 
rose-tinted by the sunset, are just sinking 
below the horizon, is presented in unsurpass- 
able fashion. The colour, skilfully veiled, 
and broken here and there with a 
subtlety and truth giving proof of the 
closest and most sympathetic observation of 
nature, has a greater variety than Mr. Moore 
can command, while the new marine painter 
manages, with all the delicacy of his finish, 
to avoid the pitfalls into which excessive in- 
dustry has betrayed Mr. Brett. This is cer- 
tainly more poetical prose than that of the 
elder master, but it is not as yet more than 
prose; and the performance must be classed as 
a superb study rather than among complete and 
suggestive works of art. The true personality 
of the sea—if so awkward an expression be per- 
missible—more definitely asserts itself in the 
veteran Mr. Hook’s coast-scene, ‘‘ Good Liquor 
—duty free” (211), where we have fisher-folk 
battling on the shore with the green, frothing 
waves for certain barrels and wreckage, which 
give its name—a genuine Royal Academy 
name—to the picture. The movement, the 
semi-transparency of the hungry waters are 
admirably given ; but the figures are, as usual, 
not more than commonplace: they fail to con- 
vince or to prove themselves an inc vitable part 
of the composition. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Ir is officially announced that the term of office 
of Sir F. Burton, as director of the National 
Gallery—which might otherwise be cut short 
under the limit of age—has been extended 
until March 1894. Sir F. Burton is now in his 
seventy-seventh year. 


Mr. HarotpD RATHBONE has on view at the 
Hogarth Club a series of pictures. Most of 
them are portraits; but ‘‘The Communion of 
Jeanne D’Arc,” from the Walker Art Gallery at 
Liverpool, is also included. 


Tue ninth ordinary meeting of the Japan 
Society will be held on Tuesday next, May 30, 
at 8.30 p.m., at 20, Hanover-square, when 
Mr. W. G. Aston, late Japanese secretary to 
the British legation at Tokio, will read a paper 
on “The Family and Relationships in Ancient 








Japan, prior to 1000 a.p.” This will be 
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followed by a discussion of a paper read last 
April by Mr. D. Goh on the same subject. 


On Sunday, May 14, Baron Eétvés, as 
president of the Hungarian Academy, unveiled 
the bronze statue of the poet John Arany, 
which has been placed in the grounds in front 
of the National Museum. The statue is the 
work of a native sculptor, M. Strobl, and is 
placed on a marble pedestal designed by the 
architect, M. Schickedanz. The poet is repre- 
sented seated on a bench, leaning forward, 
with a book in his hand, apparently meditating 
on what he has just been reading. On either 
side of the pedestal are seen the bronze figures 
of the wild Toldi aud the patient Piroske, the 
hero and heroine of Arany’s principal poem. 
The ceremony of unveiling was eminently 
favoured by the weather, onl was attended by 
the members of the Government headed by 
the Prime Minister, by the offizers of the 
garrison headed by the Platz-Commandant, 
the representatives of the municipality, and an 
immense concourse of people of all ranks. The 
poet died on October 22, 1882, when a sketch 
of his career appeared in the ACADEMY. 


From the cleventh annual report of the 
managing committee of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, we learn that 
certain changes have been made in the adminis- 
tration. Dr. C. Waldstein, on resigning the 
oftice of director, has been appointed professor 
of ancient art; while Prof. R. B. Richardson, 
of Dartmouth College, has been appointed chief 
executive officer for a term of five years, with 
the title of secretary. It has also been decided 
that the teacher sent out annually from the 
United States shall henceforth be styled pro- 
fessor of the Greek language and literature. 
The report concludes with a catalogue of 274 
photographs taken by a member of the School, 
and with a very useful list of modern works on 
Greek archaeology. 


HERR TWIETMEYER, of Leipzig, has sent us 
a catalogue of a very large number of prints, 
«ec. which he offers for sale. Naturally, the 
early German masters—Albert Diirer, Behaim, 
Aldegraver, Altdorfer, &c.—are best repre- 
sented; but there are also good examples of 
Vandyck and Boucher-Desnoyers, and the rare 
“Infantry Regiment” of Jacob de Gheyn. 





THE STAGE. 


Mr. GroRGE ALEXANDER promises the pro- 
duction of the long-expected piece by Mr. 
Pinero, called ‘‘ Mrs Tanqueray’s Aunt,” for 
this evening (Saturday), at the St. James’s 
Theatre. 


THE once postponed performances of Sig- 
nora Eleonora Duse were to commence at the 
Lyric Theatre on Wednesday night. We note 
with some regret and surprise the unusual 
increase in the prices to be charged during the 
engagement of this lady. She has yet to make 
her name in England, and it is not always by 
any means that London audiences have ratified 
the judgment pronounced on theatrical per- 
formers by perhaps too enthusiastic America. 
Paris is probably the only centre from which 
we should be willing to accept a reputation 
ready made. The reputations which Paris has 
conferred generally last—the patent of artistic 
nobility which she bestows is at least unques- 
tioned. Modjeska came to London heralded 
by an American fame. She succeeded here 
better than she deserved, but still not bril- 
liantly. Her mastery of our tongue was, in 
truth, ridiculously insufficient. Jananshek— 


who was also loudly heralded from ‘‘ the other 
side”—had practically no success whatever. 
Yet Signora Duse may be a genius for all that 
It remains to be seen. 


we know, 





THE performance of ‘‘ Othello,” given last 
week at St. George’s Hall, under the direction 
of Mr. William Poel, and by the aid of the 
Shakspere Reading Society and of Miss Hall 
Caine, who was specially engaged, enabled Mr. 
Glossop Such (who took the initiative in regard 
to the performance) to display to the public a 
rendering of the Moor, capable and robust, if 
not precisely subtle. The audience, we believe, 
found Mr. Such sufficiently impressive; and his 
merits were indeed obvious. Mr. William 
Taylor’s ‘‘Iago”’ was perhaps considered not 
quite adequate: it is nevertheless an achieve- 
ment for an amateur to sustain attention at all 
in a part so exacting. As Desdemona, who is 
truly the central character of the piece—round 
whom the audience’s sympathies centre—Miss 
Hall Caine was found singularly acceptable, 
performing as she did with ease and grace, 
looking the part charmingly, and adding to 
her qualities of appearance and style the touch 
of imagination and of pathos. The part of 
Emilia was rendered by Mrs. Murray: Carson 
with a certain almost classic dignity, which 
speaks well for the actress, though it 
may not have been absolutely suited to 
the character of Emilia. Emilia is, in 
fact, eminently womanly, but eminently 
common. Mr. Allan Nugent, Mr. G. H. 
Blagrove, Mr. Ham, Mr. Wilton, Mr. Doré 
Mannering, and Mr. C. E. Bright appeared 
respectively, and with much credit, as Cassio, 
Roderigo, Montano, the Duke, Brabantio, 
and Gratiano—the Brabantio being, perhaps, 
especially good. That the play was well 
‘*staged”’ can hardly be open to question. 
There was a very pretty dance, which was 
encored. Mr. Vinning had supplied some 
capital music. The performance, even where 
it was not altogether satisfactory, was leagues 
in advance of the customary effort of the 
amateur; but that, indeed, is to be expected in 
any theatrical enterprise over which Mr. Poel 
presides. 

An ‘‘illustrated recital’? of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s famous and admirable poem, ‘‘ The 
King’s Tragedy ’’—one of the two finest works, 
as we conceive it, of his latest years—is to be 
given at Queen’s Gate Hall on the evenings of 
June 1 and 2, Miss Hall Caine being the reciter, 
and Mr. Herbert Basing representing one of 
the most important of the characters—dramatis 
personae we can hardly call them. There will 
be a select choir, and Miss Mary Chatterton 
will be heard at the harp. The performance 
is announced as under the direction of KE. L. 
Massingberd. The proceeds will be given to 
the funds of the Society for Promoting Woman 
Suffrage. 


MUSIC. 
LEONCAVALLO’S “ PAGLIACUI.” 


TuIs opera was produced at Covent Garden 





last Friday week, and with brilliant suc- 
cess. Of the work itself we have already 
written. Its cleverness and general effective- 
ness we have fully acknowledged ; and a second, 
or rather third, hearing only reveals these | 
qualities in still more forcible manner. 
Mascagni with his ‘‘ Cavalleria”? inaugurated 
a new era of opera : he selected peasants rather 
than princes or superhuman beings for his 
dramatis personae; he wrote music full of | 
melody in the popular sense of the word ; and 
he avoided many of the conventional weaknesses 
of Italian opera, and, above all, the terrible 
lengths of both Meyerbeer and Wagner. It 
was undoubtedly a start in the right direction, 
and it might safely have been predicted that 
he would have many followers. Of these Leon- 
cavallo is one. Indeed, in the matter of dramatic 
instinct we regard him as equal, and in that of 


| pianoforte. 





workmanship as the stronger of the two com- 
posers. It is just that skill in handling his 
materialthat makesitso difficult to gaugethetrue 
merits of Leoncavallo, to see him as he really is. 
Nevertheless, mere cleverness, though in itself 
excellent, should not warp judgment. We can- 
not discover any genuine strength in the music; 
and, on the other hand, there are many 
reminiscences which may perhaps testify to the 
composer’s honesty, but which do not argue in 
favour of strong originality. But it may be 
said that the composer is still young; and that 
the more he borrows now, the better will he 
be able to repay later on, and with interest. 
That may be so; and yet in some young com- 
posers there is a process of assimilation, which 
more than justifies the borrowing. And this, 
at present, we miss in ‘‘ Pagliacci.” Nothing 
succeeds like success ; and the composer, having 
made a triumphant tour through Europe, 
has now made a conquest of London. Not to 
notice that success would be as ungenerous as 
unfair. He deserves to enjoy it tothe full; but 
the real test of the composer’s powers will 
come when he has to maintain the high position 
so speedily won. Anyhow, the reception 
accorded to “ Pagliacci” is pleasing : enthusiasm 
is encouraging. The performance of the work 
at Covent Garden was a very fine one. 
Mme. Melba sang and acted delightfully as 
Nedda; and De Lucia as Pagliaccio dis- 
played power and intensity, especially at the 
close of the first act. M. Ancona was excellent 


as Tonio, and Mr. Richard Green made a 
favourable operatic début. Signor Mancinelli 
conducted in an able mavner, and was 


evidently in sympathy with the music of his 
talented countryman. The piece was mounted 
with the care and completeness to which Sir 
A. Harris has accustomed us. The composer 
was present at the performance, and shared in 
the honours of the evening. 

J. 8. SUEDLOCK, 


MUSIU NOTES. 

Tue fifth Philharmonic Concert on Thursday, 
May 18, opened with an interesting overture by 
Rheinberger entitled “ Demetrius.” M. Otto 
Hegner played a Piaxoforte Concerio in G by 
Hans Huber. The composer, who is teacher at 
the Basle School of Music, has written a Sym- 
phony, an Opera, and other works. But from this 
Concerto, in which flashy writing seems to have 
been the principal aim, one does not gather a 
favourable idea of his powers. The programme 
included a setting by Mr. Erskine Allon of the 
ballad “ Annie of Lochroyan ” for soprano solo, 
chorus, and orchestra. The music is picturesque, 
charming, and clever ; this ballad is, indeed, one 
of Mr. Allon’s most successful efforts. Miss L. 
Lehmann sang with much feeling. The concert 
concluled with Beethoven's Symphony in D, 
given with spirit under the direction of Dr. A. 
CU. Mackenzie. 

Raovn. Koczatski gave his second Pianoforte 
Recital at Prince's Hal), on Vriday, May 19. The 
programme commenced with Beethoven’s Piano- 
forte Concerto in G, the orchestral part being 
played—or rather pounded out—on a recond 
Master Koczalski played some por- 
tions exceedingly well, but the whole thing was 
an artistic mistake. There is no lack of genuine 
pianoforte solo music, and, therefore, no excuse 
fur presenting a great work in this manner. It 
was followed by two Chopin pieces. Of the D 
flat Prelude, the young performer gave an affected 
reading. His tendency, apparently natural, to 
linger over a note or phrase should not be cn- 
couraged, He play.d two pieces of his own, 
though not so interesting as those selected for the 
first Recital. An Hungarian Fantasia by Liszt, 
for two pianofortes, was a warning to depart, of 
which some took heed. 
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MESSRS, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE IN THE HAREM. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


By her English Governess (Miss E. CHENNELLS). 
Being a Record of Five Years’ Residence at the Court of 
Ismael Pasha Khedive. 
With Three Portraits. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘* A most startlingly vivid conception of that cloistered life behind the lattice of the royal 
harem.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“* Few books that have hitherto appeared have presented so vivid and minute a picture of 
the domestic life at the Court of a Mahommedan Sovereign.” —Daily News. 

** Every page is Oriental in colour, and has something fresh and interesting to tell of 
Egyptian scenes, customs, and, above all, private life in the selectest orders of society.’’ 

Scotsman. 

“The most complete and vivid picture obtainable of Egyptian society during Ismael’s 

vézime. Especially minute is the account given of harem-life in Egypt.”— G/obe. 





THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
POPULAR EDITION. Price 6s. 


MONA MACLEAN, Medical Student. 
By GRAHAM TRAVERS. 


Cheap Edition. In t vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


“« The cleverest novel we have read for a long time.”— Spectator. 

“Stands forth by itself as one of the freshest and brightest novels of the time.’’—lvademy. 
“ Ts distinctly an up-to-date novel...... clever and charming.” —Daily Telegraph. 

** Is told with unfailing brightness and spirit.”— Graphic. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


THE HISTORY AND POETRY OF 
THE SCOTTISH BORDER: 


Their Main Features and Relations. 


By JOHN VEITOH, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the 
University of Glasgow, Author of ‘‘The Feeling for Nature in Scottish 
Poetry,’’ kc. New and Enlarged Edition. 2 vols., demy Svo, 16s, 

+ 


THE FUTURE of RELIGION, and other 
Essays. By the Rev. A. W. MOMERIE, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ The Origin 
of Evil,” ‘‘Church and Creed,’’ “‘ Defects of Modern Christianity,’’ &. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


COMMENTARIES ON 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 


frofn thé Earliest Times to 1865. By MONTAGU BURROWS, 


* C the! Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford ; 
** Captain, R.N.; F.S.A., &c.; “ Officier de I’Instruction Publique,” 
France. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


* Asa summary of the best learning in history, an introduction to the newest discoveries, 
and a general interpretation that carries authority with it, and is useful principally for the 
purpose of instruction, the volume is of a high value.”—Scotsmen, 


THE TRUMPETER: a Romance of the 
Rhine. By JOSEPH VIKTOR von SCHEFFEL. Translated from 
the ''wo-Hundredth German Edition by JESSIE BECK and LOUISE 
LORIMER. With an Introduction by Sir THEODORE MARTIN, 
K.C.B. Long &vo, 3s. 6d. 

"No modern poetical work in any other country of the world has reached so great a 
position, and readers of this delightful rendering will readily understand the reason....... It is 
spontaneous <a and gives one the feeling that it must have been created in the open 
air.” — Glasgow Herald, 





THIS DAY 18 PUBLISHED, 


THE PROSE WORKS of REV. R. S. 
HAWKER, VICAR of MORWENSTOW. Including Footprints 
of Former Men in Far Cornwall. Carefully Re-edited, with Sketches 
never before published. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE FIRST SAINTS: Character and 
Church Studies in the New Testament. By the Rev. JAMES 
RANKIN, D.D., Author of ‘‘ A Handbook of the Church of Scotland,’’ 
**' The Creed in Scotland,’’ ‘‘ Character Studies in the Old Testament,”’’ 
&c. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of INDIA: from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By JOHN CLARK MARSHMAN, 
C.S.I. Third and Cheaper Edition. With Map. Post 8vo, 6s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Eprxsurcu AnD LONDON. 
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